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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING A COLLABORATIVE MINISTRY 
AMONG AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHES ON JOHN’S ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


By 


John Bradiey 


Mentor 


Rebert C. Waiker, D. Min. 


Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., D. Min. 


Responding to the absence of unity among churches on John’s Island, South Carolina, 
this ministry project is the sharing of a covenanted bond with the three African 
Methodist Episcopal Church congregations on John’s Island. These churches seek to 
be involved in an intentional manner in ministries for all of the citizens of the island. 
Ministries will be developed in tutorials in reading, writing and math, a computer lab 
and a food/clothing bank. This endeavor will be launched with a covenant worship 
service for all three churches followed by a series of sermons and bible study on 


“Collaborative Ministry.” 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the seventeenth chapter of St. John, Jesus’ prayer has been called the High 
Priestly Prayer. In this prayer Jesus prayed that the disciples, those whom he had 
entrusted the message of salvation, would be “one” even as Jesus and God were one. 
Verse eleven reads “... and 1 am coming to you. Holy Father, protect them in your 
name that you have given me, so that they may be one, as we are one.”! Many 
churches and para-church groups refer to this passage in particular as the foundation of 
their shared work of ministry of many different denominations. Out of this quest for 
unity groups such as the World Council of Churches, National Council of Churches 
and many other state and county church councils have come into existence and found 


= 


ground for common work. These denominations and churches should be applauded 
for their efforts. Notwithstanding such outreach and crossing the aisle of these 
churches, many churches — some of whom are in the same proximity and religi 
traditions — do not engage one another as congregations in any area of ministry. 

The passion of Jesus’ prayer has not been lost on this writer. The intensity of 
this prayer is such that Jesus further underscores this theme of unity in this same 
prayer: “I ask not only on behalf of these, but also on behalf of those who will believe 


in me through their word, that they may all be one. As you, Father, are in me and I am 


in you, may they also be in us, so that the world may believe that you have sent me 


' Unless otherwise indicated all scripture is from the New Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, copyright 1989 by the Division of Christian Education of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America, Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, Inc. 
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* (In 17:20-21). This prayer request of Jesus is still operative in the lives of many 
individuals, churches and religious traditions today. This prayer is a call to Christian 
unity and ail that it entails. Many religious traditions are divided by issues of 
theology, doctrine and/or polity. Some churches are divided also by race. How then 
can the prayer for unity of Jesus become operative? This writer believes that this can 
come about through the aid of the spirit when churches intentionally come together 
with the specific purpose of living out this cail and prayer request of Jesus. 

The writer’s present ministry and context lends itself to living out this unity 
among the three African Methodist Episcopal Churches on John’s Island, South 
Carolina. After much prayer and reflection upon the writer’s context, he was led by 
the spirit to bring the pastors and churches of this tradition together to explore ways in 
which this Christian unity can be practiced. Out of this came an abstract idea of a 
“collaborative ministry.” By definition, collaborative ministry can be defined as 
churches coming together in an intentional manner to not only work to fulfill the 
prayer request of Jesus’ call for unity but also to develop ministry that will enrich the 
lives of people and bring closer the kingdom here on earth. 

The introduction of this document begins with a description of the project from 
beginning to completion. Chapter One highlights the author’s life with emphasis on 
his spiritual journey, addresses the context in which he serves and the subsequent 
synergy. The chapter also includes how all of these previous intersections of the 
writer's life merged leading to this overail project. Chapter Two deals with the 
written scholarship and analysis of the subject. It will further explore the writer’s 


understanding of the existing literature on the subject of collaborative ministry. These 


findings will be compiled and assessed by the writer as a dialogue among the written 
subject collaborative ministry and its sources. 

Chapter Three addresses the theoretical foundation of the project. These 
writings deal first with the scholarly and academic analysis of the word of God as 
found in both the Old and New Testaments and how these biblical foundations 
undergird and support this thesis. This chapter goes on to share a theological 
reflection on the subject of collaborative ministry and how this concept and work have 
unfolded down through the years. Here the writer will engage the existing literature 
on this subject and wed the analysis of the scholars on this subject while adding his 
own thoughts in support of it. 

Chapter Four discusses the methodology and design of this project. It gives an 
outline of how the project was launched and unfolded. This chapter also discusses the 
research methodology and gives an explanation of it. Chapter Five gives an overview 
of what happened during the implementation of the project and an analysis of it. This 
section shares some of the barriers of the project that hindered it in some ways. 
Chapter Six concludes this narrative with some reflections from the writer, a summary 


of the project and some closing observations. The writer will add some reflections 
about the things he has learned from this project that would lead him to do it 


differently while offering some additional ideas and strategies that will improve this 


model for others who wish to implement a similar project. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 

This model of ministry calls the church to examine itself in the light of its 
ministry context. Does the church exist for itself? What does the religion of Jesus 
have to say to those who are outside of a specific church congregation? Does the 
church exist exclusively to carry out a ministry for, by and to those persons who make 
up the membership roll of the church? What meaning do the churches adjacent to 
one’s church have to it? What is God calling the church to be and to do? God is 


calling the church to be the body of Christ. Beyond the ministry of worship (with its 


preaching), Christian education, discipleship, evangelism and fellowship, God is 
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calling the church to outreach. Some of this outreach 1 
are unchurched in the community. It also involves churches networking with one 
another for collaborative ministry. 

The writer believes that the Great Commission also includes going to and 
engaging in ministry with our neighbor and nearby churches. This writer is saddened 
by the number of churches that do not have fellowship and shared ministries. Some 
churches are outright disdainful of other churches and are not shy about saying so. 
Yet, the prayer of Jesus that the people — including the churches — might be one, 
constrained this writer to lead his congregation in exploring ways in which this prayer 
can be manifested. Mindful of some of the lessons learned in his early history and the 
biblical and historical examples of collaborative or shared ministries, this writer set 


tf 
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out on a course for his church and himself to be living examples of what it means to be 


one in Christian unity. 


John Bradley was born on a small farm in Holly Hill, South Carolina, to Albert 
Bradley and Mattie Mae Johnson on October 16, 1950. He is the fifth of six children. 
Holly Hill is a community one hundred and ten miles southeast of Charleston, South 
Carolina. The town is called the “Biggest Little Town” with a population of six 
thousand people and consists of a town hall, three gas stations, one supermarket and 
four clothing stores. It also has a fish market, an auto parts store and one garage. 


¥ 


There was only one school in this town at that time. Due to the lack of jobs in the area 


any men sought employment in other areas. This was hampered because of lack of 


en sou 


transportation. 

John’s parents were smart, though they had very little education. His mother 
did not complete high school. His father left school at the age of twelve because he 
was the oldest of nine siblings and had to help his father work on the farm. John’s 
father was not allowed to work public jobs because he was a third generation farmer. 
It was very important for him to continue what the family had started. His father 
planted all of the vegetables for the family’s food and sold cotton, corn, soybeans and 
other vegetables to the market to pay the bills. After years of farming, his father got a 
job in the secular world because it became too hard for small black farmers to compete 
with the large farmers. 


John’s father worked a string of jobs after giving up farming. He lost a 


promising job at the mill because of absenteeism from work due to alcoholism. 


Alcoholism also led his father to abuse his mother. It also caused the family to 
struggle with basic needs. John’s mother took work as a housekeeper to feed the 
family. Even at an early age John saw how church members helped fiil the void by 
supporting his family. 
Siblings 

John’s oldest sibling, Dorothy, was seven years older than he. She was more 
of a mother figure to him than a sister. She bathed and dressed him daily for school. 
She read fairy tales to him before he went to bed at night. In 1962, Dorothy graduated 
from high school and moved to New York. She later married and sent money home to 
his mother every month. Her husband resented this and it caused confusion and led to 
their divorce. John’s second oldest sibling is Rose. She was very smart. She became 


pregnant in high school at the age of sixteen. This led his father to be verbally abusive 
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in words toward Rosa. This was hard o 
went after his daughter Rosa with a shotgun. 

John’s oldest brother, Marvin, was quiet and a loner. He hated their father 
because of his abuse toward their sister. He moved to New York at eighteen and 
vowed to his sister Dorothy that he was never going back to South Carolina. Marvin’s 
life would soon spiral out of control and John felt helpless about this. John’s other 
sister, Kate, became pregnant at seventeen. She married the baby’s father and both of 
them dropped out of school and moved in with John’s parents. John’s youngest 


* 


sibling, Roger, was the smartest of the siblings. After high school, however, he could 


pws 


not keep a steady job. His life took a downward spiral. Today he lives in a homeless 


shelter and drug rehabilitation center for veterans. 


Formative Years 

John began elementary school in 1956. There were no kindergarten schools at 
that time in his community. His siblings had already taught him the alphabet and his 
mother taught him his numbers. From an early age John remembers being taught bible 
verses, the Lord’s Prayer and morals. He was quite active as a child growing up and 
played football, basketball and ran track while maintaining a “B” average. John felt 
bitter during his high school years because he felt less fortunate than his other 
classmates. He had one pair of shoes, and they had holes in the sole. He had three 


pairs of pants, five shirts and a coat that Marvin left when he moved to New York. 
John’s father did not have a car like his friends’ fathers, and he never supported him in 
school events or even his high school graduation. 

Like his siblings before him, John left home immediately after graduating from 


high school in 1969. He moved to New York City to live with his sister Dorothy. He 


got a job at a chemical company as a shipping clerk where he worked for seven 


realized that going to college was not an option for him at the time because of 
finances. He also knew that he could not continue to live with his sister. Realizing the 
financial need that his mother had in South Carolina, John talked to a recruiter and 
enlisted in the United States Navy. He underwent his basic training at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center outside of Chicago, Illinois. After sixteen weeks of basic 
training, John graduated from boot camp and was assigned to the USS Intrepid in 


Boston, Massachusetts. This ship was deployed to the North Atlantic and 


Mediterranean Seas and later took port in Barcelona, Spain. 


John served as an aviation boatswain mate on the flight deck of ships directing 
jets in their launching and landing while in the navy. John’s military life would be an 
adventure for him. From Spain he would travel to Germany, England, France, 
Norway, Italy, Scotland, Denmark and Portugal. He saw many tourist sites including 
Buckingham Palace. He feels that he would have never been able to see such sites if 
he had not been in the navy. When his two-year enlistment came to an end, John 
returned to his native South Carolina. 

While back at home, John met a beautiful woman named Helen Christine 
Kennedy at a super bowl party in 1973. Several months later the two got married. 
They barely knew each other. This created many problems during the first year of 
their marriage. John did not want to get married because at the time he did not have a 
job, but a baby was on the way. John later found a job at a grocery warehouse in 
Charleston. They stayed with Helen’s parents, and John commuted to work where he 
was on the midnight shift. Their first child, Byron, was born in September of 1973. 
The family was later able to get an apartment in Charleston. 

Just as things seemed to be going great, circumstances changed. John lost his 
job at the grocery warehouse for being late. This caused a setback and hardship for 
the family. Helen and the baby moved back to her parents’ home. John felt low 
seeing his family separated. He went back to his mother’s home and found work at a 
sawmill. John later moved back to Charleston and found a job as an electrician's 
assistant. He saved enough money to get another apartment and furnish it. At this 
point he was able to get his wife and son under his roof. Things picked up for him. 


He was able to purchase a home within a year. 


On September 1, 1976, their second child, Monica LaShay, was born. Two 
years later, a second son was born. He was given the name John Albert Bradley IT. 
As the children grew, life became harder for this family. Helen could not work for the 
next few years because the children were not old enough for kindergarten, and it was 
too expensive to put them in daycare. This family, though faced with hard times, 
endured. J ohn took odd jobs as an electrician and was able to take care of his family 
without having to fall back on the care of their families. Today, John is proud to say 
that all of his children graduated from high school and attended college. 

Faith Formation 

John’s formative years as a child and teenager were in a household of faith. 
His mother was dutiful and a Christian woman. Though his father was not a church- 
going man, John remembers some aspects of faith that he exhibited. The pastor had 

d John’s father to ask God to reveal to him the pian for his life. John’s first 
experience with prayer came in the summer of 1962 when a hail storm wiped out all of 
the crops his father planted. The crops were his only means of support for his family. 
His father walked across the fields with his hands folded and head bowed. He heard 
him call on the name of the Lord. He knew that if the Lord did not do something 
soon, his family would have starved to death that winter. 

One day while the family was sitting at the dinner table, his mother said, “The 
Lord will make a way somehow.” They all joined hands and repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. John did not know what would happen. A few days later the banker who 


knew his father gave him a loan to cover the expenses for the winter. It was then that 


ron 
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John witnessed his father praying. At this time the power and influence of prayer 
were instilled in him. 

Every Sunday in his youth his family went to church and sat on the same pew. 
John’s grandfather was a trustee. His mother was a praying woman who gave her 
tithes out of her meager resources. Every night his mother would spend twenty 
minutes to an hour on bended knees praying to God. John asked his mother why she 
spent so much time in prayer. She told him that she often called all her children’s full 
names out to God asking for their protection and good health. She also prayed for 
them to receive a good education and find good spouses. His mother taught all of her 
children the Lord’s Prayer and bible verses. John remembers quoting these passages 
even in his sleep. When someone made him angry and he wanted revenge or he 
needed encouragement, he would quote these passages. When he became a father, he 
really learned how to pray seeing how he needed a shepherd to lead him through many 
valleys of rearing children. 
Personal Influence and the Cali to Ministry 


John’s mother told him at the age of five that her pastor, Reverend Charlie 


mith of Ebenezer AME Church, toid her that he would become a preacher someday. 


oA) 


John always had this thought in the back of his mind. Living in North Charleston, 
South Carolina, with a family of his own, John was now a member of St. Peter’s 
AMEC. One day in worship at the altar, the pastor, Rev. George Brown, told J alin 
that there was something special about him. After being there for two months, Helen 
and their children became members as well. John became more active in this church. 


One day Ms. Easter Phillips, a class leader, asked John if he would be her assistant. 


She was seventy-three years old. Little did John know that this would be the 
beginning of his entry into ministry. John needed some time to make a decision. John 
accepted this invitation and became a part of the class leader team. He was taught th 


duties of a class leader and installed into this position. 


ister Phillips’s health was in decline and she had difficulty getting around. 


N 
re 


She had started referring the calls that she received to John, and he was now carrying 
communion to infirmed members. Six months later he was carrying out all of the 
duties of the class leader and he did not have an assistant. While working as a faithful 
class leader, Rev. Brown told John that God was calling him to a higher service. John 
knew what he was talking about but had been resisting a call to ministry. John started 
going to church late and avoiding the pastor so he would not be reminded of this 
calling. Though he was on the run from God and his calling, he could not escape. He 
was afraid of becoming a preacher. This call to ministry was on-going. John knew 
within his heart that God was calling him to preach, yet he was still resisting. Finally, 
to God. A burden was lifted from he did this. 
John knew that the Lord had called him to do his work because of the miracles 
God had performed in his life. Without these miracles he would not have a story to 
tell. Like Paul on the Damascus Road, he saw the Lord for himself, and everywhere 
he went, he told others what the Lord did for him. John understood his calling and 
was tired of running from the Lord, but he did not know the type of ministry the Lord 
had in store for him. It was when Bishop John H. Adams presided over the state of 


South Carolina as bishop that this became clear and he fully understood. The bishop 


stated in a meeting that persons who did not have a college or seminary degree needed 


to see him if they wanted to be a good pastor. John’s calling was crystallized then in 
September of 1989. Pondering these recent developments, John got on his knees to 
pray before going to bed. The Lord called him by his name, and he answered like Paul 
saying, “Lord, what will thou have me to do?” It was too late for John to call his 


Reverend Brown and told him about the 
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vision. The two later met, and John shared his heart with the pastor. Pastor Brown 
embraced his calling and steps were begun for pastoral ministry. 
In September of 1990, John was admitted to the Palmetto Annual Conference 


of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. He was licensed to preach at that time. 


ordained an Itinerant Elder. In February of 1996, John was appointed as pastor of St. 
Luke Circuit in Estill, South Carolina. This circuit had two churches: St. Luke and St. 
Matthew AMEC. He served here for three years. He was then assigned to Bethel 
AMEC in Redtop, South Carolina. He was later appointed to St. James AMEC on 
John’s Island in 2001. John had been praying that God would open a door for him to 
attend school at night. His prayer was answered when he enrolled at Allen University 


in Columbia, South Carolina. He went on to graduate in 2004. Another door was 


opened when he enrolled at the Interdenominational Theological Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia, to pursue seminary work. He graduated from this institution in May of 2010 
with a Master of Divinity Degree. By faith John is still seeking to better equip himself 


to serve. To this end he is enrolled in the doctoral studies program at United 


Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Contex 
For over ten years now John has been laboring in the ministry field of St. 
James African Methodist Episcopal Church in John’s Island, South Carolina. John’s 
Island is a barrier island off the coast of Charleston, South Carolina. It is inshore of 


eabrook Island and Kiawah and separated from the mainland by the Stono River 


2) 


which is part of the Intracoastal Waterway. About one-third of the island has been 
xed by the city of Charleston. The remainder of the Island is under the 

jurisdiction of Charleston County. The fourth largest island on the east coast, John’s 

Island is 84 square miles (220 km) in area with a population of 14,000.” It was 


originally inhabited by nomadic tribes of Native Americans who survived initially by 


hunting. The island takes its name after St. John’s Parish in Barbados by the first 


John’s Island has a long and rich history that reaches back to slavery, the 
American Revolution and the Civil War. There was a slave revolt that led to twenty or 
more slaves robbing a store and making a march to Spanish Florida in hope of 
freedom. This revolt was put down by civil authorities and plantation owners. The 
slaves were put to death. During the American Revolution and Civil War there were 
many skirmishes and battles on the island. 

The proximity of John’s Island to Charleston and its scenic property have 
made it an attractive location for development. The island is home to the Angel Oak, 


a live oak tree said to be around 1,400 years old. The city of Charleston has 


established a small park surrounding the tree and operates a visitor’s center on the 


: http://www.movoto.com/neighborhood/sc/johns-island/29455.htm (accessed September 6, 
2011). 


property. The island is also rich in wild life. Because of this rich history, it has an 
element of tourism offering visitors insight into the daily struggles and triumphs of 
people of African ancestry. Visitors have the opportunity to experience black history 
through plantation tours, Black History Museums, and other cultural tours highlighting 
the importance of people of color in the island’s history. 

The population of John’s Island has changed over the years from being a 
predominately black rural community to a majority white community. The 2010 
census shows that 63% of the island is white and 33% is black.” _ In an effort to 
control growth, a zoning law was passed that one has to have a lot of at least five acres 
to secure a building permit for a home. 

Census Data of John’s Island ° 
Ethnicity and Gender 


« African American 


« Asian or Pacific Isiander 66 

e indian 52 

e Mixed Races 140 (%) 

e Others 371 B%) 

e White 8,568 (63%) 
e Female 7,103 (52%) 
° Male 6,674 (48%) 


Population by Educational Level 


e High School or less 2,139 (22%) 
° High School Graduate 4,012 (41%) 
e Bachelors or Arts Degree 2,328 (24%) 


2 Thid. 


3 Thid. 


e Graduate Degrees 


Population by Age 


e 6 Years Old or Under 
¢ 7to 18 Years Old 

e@ 19 to 24 Years Old 

e 25 to 39 Years Old 

e 40 to 64 Years Old 

« 65 Years Old or Over 


Househoid Income Leveis 


@ Less than $30,000 
e $30,000 to $74,999 
e $75,000 to $149,000 
e $150,000 or More 
Household Type by Children Present 


e@ One Person Household 

e Female Householder with Children 

e Female Householder without Children 
e Male Householder with Children 

e Male Householder without Children 

e Married Couple with Children 

e Married Couples without Children 

¢ Non-family Households 


Owner vs. Renter Occupancy 


« Owner Occupied 


e Renter Occupied 


1,194 (12%) 


1,095 (8%) 
2,101 (15%) 
908 (7%) 
2,456 (18%) 
5,164 (37%) 
2,053 (15%) 


2,043 (38%) 
2,024 (38%) 
966 (18%) 
336 (6%) 


1,076 (20%) 
281 (5%) 
294 (5%) 

94 (2%) 
210 (4%) 
1,077 (20%) 
2,105 (39%) 
232 (4%) 


4,583 (35%) 
794 (15%) 
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On this island there are three predominately black churches within a five-mile 


radius. They are all African Methodist Episcopal Churches. They are Greater St. 
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John, Calvary and St. James where John presently serves as pastor. These churches 
have been in existence for many years with a history dating back to the 1800s. St. 
James African Methodist Episcopal Church (which will be referred to in the remainder 
of this document as St. James AMEC) was founded in 1881 when black people in this 
area needed a place to come together and worship. The first worship building was a 
bush tent. The first members were not so much concerned about a building but a place 
where they could worship God. Later lumber from old houses was donated and the 
first building was erected. A storm came in the early 1900s and destroyed this 
building. Another edifice was built under the leadership of Rev. Tolbert. St. James 
AMEC was determined to continue the struggle and do the things that were required 
of her. Over the years many ministers served as pastor of this church. The building 
saw improvements and the membership grew. The present church structure was built 
under the leadership of Rev. Herbert Blake and new furnishings were added. The 
church continues to grow in stature in the community. The church’s organizational 
structure is the same in most African Methodist Episcopal Churches. Its polity is 


spelled out in the African Methodist Episcopal Church Book of Discipline. 


pond 


Presently, St. James AMEC is located in the Madison area of John’s Island. 


has a membership of 135. 


St. James African Methodist Episcopai Church Data 
« Membership Size 135 
e Average Attendance in Sunday Worship 80 
@ Sunday Average Attendance 35 


Sunday School Classes 4 


Board 


s and Organizations 


Steward Board (church’s governing board) 
Trustees (property) 

Finance Committee (made up by stewards and trustees) 
Missionary Board 

Christian Education Department 

Lay Organization 

Stewardess Board (prepare altar for communion) 
Class Leaders Group (six) 

Sons of Allen (men’s group) 

Pulpit Aid Board 

Choirs (three) 

Ushers 


Age Categories 


One to Twelve Years Old 28 

Eighteen to Thirty-Five Old 21 

Thirty-Six to Fifty Nine 4] 

Sixty and Older 454 
Synergy 


While reading the church’s history John learned that in earlier years all three 


AME Churches on the island were served by the same pastor on a circuit. A circuit is 


when one pastor is responsible for serving more than one church normally in close 


proximity. John has always encouraged the pastors and members of these churches to 


* St. James African Methodist Episcopal Membership Role. 
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come together and worship on special occasions. Many of the members of these three 
churches are relatives and neighbors. Presently, church growth among all three 
churches is stagnant. Each church has its own ministries. This lack of vitality and 
cooperation of the churches has long gnawed at John. He has resolved in his heart to 
do something about this. 

Reflecting upon his own faith journey in how he has given leadership in his 
own family (siblings) in the midst of their brokenness and pain, John was becoming — 
without realizing it— a leader. From his first adult steps of faith in the church as a 

class leader, John’s passion for leadership was emerging. Reflecting upon the life of 
faith and church on John’s Island, John knew that if these three churches were to ever 
be in ministry together in a meaningful capacity, he would have to give leadership for 
this to happen. John likened what had to be done to his specialty in electrical work 
and wiring. In every home there is a main panel in the garage or closet that controls 
all of the lights, receptacles and switches that make all components in the home 
function normaily. The main panel has three wires that come together to the meter 
that hangs on the outside of the house which brings power from the substation which 
receives its power from the main station. It takes all of these components functioning 
properly to bring power to the home. Any disintegration of these components wil 
cause the power to fail. John saw how his family was not coming together, so he 
stepped in. These three churches on the island were not coming together, so John saw 


* 


the need to step in and help ever. ee that the wiring and components were not 


intertwined and working together. As a result, they were not plugged into the power 


(of God) in a meaningful way. 


The ministry that God was giving St. James AME and the other two AME 
Churches on John’s Island was a “collaborative ministry.” After much prayer, John 
met with his presiding elder, John H. Gilison, and shared his hope for this project. He 
was affirmed. John later invited the pastors of St. John and Calvary to lunch to 
discuss the possibilities of developing a collaborative ministry among the three 
churches. They were in agreement with this idea. John prayed about this some more 
and later shared this vision with the church’s steward board (the governing council) 
for their input and consideration. The leadership of the church was in agreement with 
this. 

John continued to ponder the passage of scripture in the seventeenth chapter of 
John that the disciples might be one. Now he saw seeds being planted to help bring 
into fruition on John’s Island a measure of fulfillment of Jesus’ prayer of “oneness” 
among his churches. This put in place a development of a model of collaborative 
ministry among the three AMEC on John’s Island. This cooperative parish ministry 
would involve the development of a tutorial program, a computer literacy program and 
a food/clothing pantry with each church being the site where the ministry would take 
place. The churches would come together to worship, engage in bible study and 
develop a covenant of their cooperative parish ministry. Just as the word synergy 


means to “work together,” these three churches were launching out into the deep 


working together in a collaborative ministry. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY FOCUS 


In the enterprise of Christian faithfulness there are tenets of the faith and 
markers of the faith. The former concept has a wider audience in narrative than the 
latter. Nonetheless, markers are present. One New Testament passage comes to mind 
here that speaks of markers. “Finally, let no one trouble me, for I bear on my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus Christ” (Gal 6:17, NIV). Another name or usage for marker is 
characteristic. Paul speaks in the above passage of certain characteristics that he 
attempts to display in his living. People of faith, as well as institutions of faith, should 
also have and demonstrate these characteristics or markers. One of the characteristics 
(or markers) of Christian faith is collaborative ministry. 

What then is meant by the concept of collaborative ministry and when did it 
come into being? Collaborative ministry is a way of relating and working together in 
the life of the church. It demands conscious commitment to values and convictions. 
This includes the recognition that Christian initiation gives us a shared but 
differentiated responsibility for life and mission of the church. Collaborative ministry 
has become a phrase or expression in the church that speaks of a particular type of 


ministry. It has its roots also in the concept of “every member ministry” and 
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“the priesthood of all believers.” The seed of collaborative ministry is not a latter-day concept; 
its seed is in the bible. 

A dominant theme of the Hebrew Bible is unity. This is seen in the creation and beyond. 
Yahweh established a covenant with the people and gathered a confederation of tribes into one 
nation: Israel. This unity was also an expression of their Judaic faith of monotheism, the oneness 
of God. This theme of oneness would be underscored years later in the proclamation of the 
prophet Isaiah in that God had called Israel to be a light to the Gentiles (Is 49:6). The unity 
theme is picked up in the gospel as discussed earlier in the High Priestly Prayer of Jesus in the 
seventeenth chapter of John where Jesus prays that the disciples might be one as he and God are 


one. 


The apostle Paul spoke of unity in his many epistles. One of the most notable is the 
metaphor that he used describing the body of Christ having many parts (I Cor 12). He lifts up the 
unity theme again in his letter to the Church at Ephesus. addressing God’s ultimate will: “to unite 
all things in him, things in heaven and things on earth” (Eph 1:10). In the Acts of the Apostles 
we see how the church was established and launched. From the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2) to the organization of the church, we come time and time again 
upon the themes of “unity” and “being on one accord.” This is not to suggest that there were no 
conflicts. There were no denominations at that time or divided communities as there are today. 
The miracle of Pentecost that brought about unity would soon be threatened. The early church 
arose to respond to conflicts as seen in the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15). This would be the 
first of many types of church councils. The question of dispute here was whether the Gentiles 


had to be circumcised according to the ways (laws) of Moses in order to be saved. 
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Before long a number of schisms would develop to divide the church. Some of the 
schisms were over “theological conflicts foreshadowed in the apostolic church, others were 
internal quarrels related to liturgical differences, power politics between different patriarchates or 


vl 


church centers, problems of discipline and piety, or social and cultural conflicts. 


The major challenge of the church is not simply to make disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Equally important is how the disciples as well as churches and religious traditions relate to one 
another. “While unity is given in Christ, two diametric forces appear in the history of the church. 
One is the tendency toward sectarianism and division; the other is the conviction toward 


catholicity and unity. Ecumenism represents the struggle between them.”* 


Ecumenism: The Seeds of Collaboration 

The second among church councils set some precedents for subsequent gatherings. It 
took place around A D 50 in Jerusalem (Acts 15) and dealt with the debate of whether the 
Gentile Christians were obliged to follow the Mosaic Law. 
Some regional councils would be held in subsequent years; however, it was not until A D 325 
that what can be described as a general council representing bishops of the world was held in 
Nicaea in Asia Minor. This council was convened not by an ecclesiastical authority but by the 
Roman emperor Constantine who wanted the church to reach a final decision on the Arian 
controversy.’ 

From the First Council of Constantinople in A D 381 to the Second Vatican Council, the 
Catholic Church, hich has the longest running history of church councils, marks twenty council 


“http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/115240Christiaity/67624/The. biblical-perspectivettoc67625 
(accessed February 21, 2012). 


> Thid. 
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gatherings. Counting the Council of Nicaea this number is twenty-two. Most of these councils 
dealt with matters pertaining to papal, doctrine and church polity.’ The various councils have 
been widely studied. An argument can be made as to the effect of them in the context of whether 
they sought primarily to bring about overall unity or exert papal authority. 

Schism in the Catholic Tradition 

Throughout the first sixteenth centuries a number of influential clerics had felt that the 
Roman Church overreach its bounds in some of its edicts and papal authority. There were 
concerns about issues of doctrines, cronyism and other abuse. Out of these concerns arose a 
resistance movement to papal authority and abuse. This rebellion took place in many quarters 
throughout Europe. Germany, Switzerland, Spain, the Netherlands and Great Britain were places 
where significant resistance took place led by some significant clerics. Though it is almost 
impossible to pinpoint one specific place, time and person, most scholars look to Germany as the 
focal point of this resistance. Known in church history as the Protestant Reformation, Martin 
Luther, an Augustinian monk and professor, is credited with launching this movement. 

On October 31, 1517, Martin Luther tacked on the doors of the All Saints Church in 
Wittenberg, Germany, what is called the “Ninety-Five Theses on the Power and Efficacy of. 
Indulgence.” Many point to this act as the beginning of the Reformation.” This document was in 
protest of practices involving baptisms and absolutions. Luther contended that these practices 
were unholy and tantamount to financial sale of absolution. While he did not mean to directly 


challenge the Pope in this regard but to uphold the practice of holiness in the church, this act and 


: hitp://www.newadvent.org/cathen/1530c.html (accessed February 2, 2012). 


° Henry C. Sheldon, History of the Christian Church, Vol. 3. (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 
1988), 60. 
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document was not well received.° In June of 1520, Pope Leo X issued a rebuttal that Luther had 
etted in his writing. This strain escalated. By 1522 many Germans were celebrating Mass more 
so by Luther’s design than that of the Catholic Church. At the center of this dispute was what 
was considered to be biblical truth rather than Catholic ideology. Luther would later write more 
treatises against Roman abuse which led to the gulf between Rome and Luther (and his followers 
of Germany) getting wider and wider. 

While this gulfled to the beginning ofa Protestant tradition known as Lutheranism, many 
other cycles of resistance against Rome would lead to other Protestant religious traditions. Some 
of them are the communions of the Anglicans (Episcopal), Reformed, Presbyterian and more. 
Throughout the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries a number of religious traditions would come 
into being. These groups, now independent of the Roman Catholic Church, are considered 
denominations and collectively they are referred to as movement and people of the Protestant 
Reformation. During this two hundred-plus year period, each tradition would have gatherings. 
For the most part they were considered conferences as opposed to Church Councils. Times of 
gathering were important for them in that they needed to work out their own hierarchy and 
doctrinal system. While the births of these movements are considered schisms, it is important to 
note them, even in a discussion of collaborative ministry; for they show efforts in how these 
groups would eventually put into place initiatives for collaboration. 

Collaboration: Modern Ecumenical Movement 

At the dawn of the twentieth century each denomination grew and developed national 
offices and sought to carry out the teachings of Christ, notwithstanding an early schism that 
removed people from Catholicism. Sensing the mandate of Christ for Christian unity, many 


denominations throughout the world put forth initiatives to bring about and foster unity. There 


° Thid., 62. 
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were two primary international ecumenical communities. One of these collaborative movements 
was the Life and Work Movement (LWM). Organized in Stockholm in 1925, this gathering 
sought to work on “the practical activities of the church.”’ Another collaborative (ecumenical) 
gathering was the Faith and Order Movement which focused on “beliefs and organizations of the 
church and how this could lead to union.”® These two efforts led to the largest gathering in 
history in the Protestant World. These collaborative efforts led to what is known today as the 
World Council of:Churches (WEC). In 1948 in Amsterdam, a number of denominations out of 
Western Europe and America met and organized this ecumenical (collaborative) body known as 
the WCC.’ 
Twentieth Century Collaborative Organizations 
World Ceuncil of Churches 

The World Council of Churches (WCC) is an ecumenical organization founded in 1948 
in Amsterdam as “a fellowship of Church which accepts Jesus Christ our Lord as God and 
Savior.” The primary focus of this collaborative organization is to foster unity and renewal of 
the Christian denominations. This forum allows these churches to work together in a spirit of 
tolerance and mutual understanding. Many Protestant and Eastern Orthodox bodies are part of 
this group; Roman Catholics are not a part of it. Southern Baptists of the United States are not 


among the Protestant members of this organization. The collaborative work of the WCC is 


7 Brill Online Reference Work Encyclopedia, http://www.paulyonline.brill.nl/entries/religion-past-and- 
present/life-and-work-movement (accessed March 22, 2012). 


8 thid. 


? Encyclopedia Britannica, http://www. britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/340078/Life-and- Work-Movement 
(accessed September 21, 2012). 
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divided into three areas: church relations, ecumenical study and promotion and interchurch aid 
and service to refugees. !° 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A (NCCC) is a collaborative 
(ecumenical) agency of Protestant, Anglican, and Eastern Orthodox denominations that was 
formed in 1950 in the United States as a result of the merger of twelve national 
interdenominational agencies. Its purpose is to provide an organization through which member 
churches can express their common faith and cooperate with one another on various programs 
which include revision of the English Bible, the publication of religious education, evangelism, 
and family-life materials and the promotion of religious and moral values in broadcasting. m 

The NCCC listed as its Statement of Faith: “The National Council of Churches is a 
community of Christian communions, which, in response to the gospel as revealed in the 
Scriptures, confess Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word of God, as Savior and Lord. These 
communions covenant with one another to manifest ever more fully the unity of the Church. 
Relying upon the transforming power of the Holy Spirit, the communions come together as the 
Council in common mission, serving in all creation to the glory of God.” ” 

Church World Service 

“In 1946, in the aftermath of World War II, a number of denominations came together to 

form an agency ‘to do in partnership what none of us could hope to do as well alone.’ The 


mission: feed the hungry, clothe the naked, heal the sick, comfort the aged, shelter the 


'° Tid. 
" http://www.nccusa.org/about/about_ncc.thml (accessed January 21, 2012). 
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homeless.”!? Church World Service seeks to express all of these values locally and globally 


throughout its life and work: 


Embodying the love of Jesus Christ 

Respecting the most vulnerable 

Promoting the dignity and rights of all people 

Advocating a social, political and economic order based on peace and justice 
Working ecumenically 

Working in partnership with all faiths and traditions 

Supporting the integrity of creation 

Being responsible stewards of resources 


These measures of the WCC, NCC and CWS represent a faith outreach to the teachings and 
prayer of Christ that the people of the covenant would be one. The word given to the facilitation 
of this is ecumenism. Today, it is an earlier measure of faithful witness on international and. 
national levels. The Roman Catholic Church is not a member body of the WCC, NCC or CWS. 
However, it has representatives to the WEC and NC€. Beyond these larger scales, there are 
numerous state, county and city organizations that lend themselves, in measures great and small, 
to bodies that seek to bring about unity and shared ministries. 
Shared Church Councils 

“A Church Council is an official ad hoc gathering of representatives to settle Church 
business. Such Councils are called rarely and are not the same as the regular gatherings of: 
church leaders (synods, etc). An ecumenical council is one at which the whole Church is 
represented. The three major branches of the Church (Orthodox, Catholic, Protestant) 
recognized seven ecumenical councils: Nicaea (325), Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431), 


Chalcedon (451), Constantinople II (553), Constantinople III (690), Nicaea II (787). Further 


'S http:www.churchworldservice.org/site/PageServer (accessed January 21, 2012). 
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ecumenical councils were rendered impossible by the widening split between Eastern (Orthodox, 
Greek-speaking) and Western (Catholic, Latin-speaking) Churches, a split that was rendered 
official in 1054 and has not yet been healed. In addition to these universally-acknowledged 


councils, the Catholic Church recognizes a further fourteen ecumenical councils.” 


State and Local Councils 

Each of the fifty states has some sort of church council on the state level. Many of these 
councils or groups are formed along denominational lines or related theological or polity ideas. 
Some of them are not. In this latter group there are councils whose primary yoke is that of unity 
and are more ecumenical with constituent members coming from different religious traditions. 
In the writer’s home state of South Carolina there is only one statewide collaborative body. It is 
called the South Carolina Christian Action Council. It is a partnership of sixteen denominations 
with twenty-one regional judicatories and 4,500 congregations. Its charter reads: “We serve as a 
catalyst for (1) social justice through policy advocacy, (2) Christian unity and inter-religious 
dialogue through relationships, collaborations and events, (3) Racial and cultural healing by 
building bridges of understanding and trust.” It goes on to highlight some specific work in the 
areas of “restorative justice, moral immigration reform, pay day lending industry regulation, 
public education funding equity, and other vital issues.'° 

John's Island/Wadmalaw Ministerial Alliance 

The local ministerial alliance that the writer is a member of is the John's Island 

Wadmalaw Ministerial Alliance. It consists of twenty pastors serving John's Island community. 


They meet every three months at one of the pastor’s churches and discuss the affairs in the 


* http://www.pbcc.org/de/creeds/counmcils.html (accessed J; anuary 21, 2012). 
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community and assist where they are needed. The second Saturday in January, they elect officers 
and prepare the agenda for the year. The ministerial alliance's agenda consists of visiting a school 
every month on Johns Island, visiting inmates at one of South Carolina's prisons, making a 
contribution to the Esau Jenkins Scholarship Fund, and Feeding the Multitude. All the churches 
on the John's Island fellowship together on the Saturday before Thanksgiving. The ministerial 
alliance has community services such as Pentecost, Good Friday, and Martin Luther King day at 
one of the churches on John's Island every year. The ministerial alliance has a welcome service 
for all new pastors assigned to serve churches on John's Island. 

The primary collaborative ministries in this organization include: 


Visit schools on John's Island 
Feed the veterans on Thanksgiving 
Good Friday Services 

Pentecost Services 

Support the NAACP 

Welcome new pastors 

Voter Registration 

Give gifts to needy families for Christmas 
. Visit prisons 

10. Esau Jenkins Scholarship fund 

11. Feeding the Multitude*” 


CPN AKHAKWH SE 


Collaborative Ministry and the Leadership Component 
Those who study the ethos of collaborative ministry point to leadership as being essential. 
This is further underscored by the fact that Jesus is the master teacher who gives the basic tenets 
of collaborative ministry. In fact, “Jesus was the pre-eminent model of church leadership for all 


Christian leaders. His leadership emanated from his relationship with the Father, was marked by 


*” By-Laws of the John’s Island Wadmalaw Ministerial Alliance. 
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well-defined characteristics, and was oriented toward mission.” '*® Again, these principles serve 
as the basis for ecumenism. Many efforts of prayer for ecumenism (collaborative ministry) 
begin with a sense of worship and discernment by different religious bodies. Jesus’ High 
Priestly Prayer is the basis of this effort. “Christian leaders must be first and foremost, men and 
women of prayer through which we [they] come to realize our [their] own intimate union with 
God.”!” 

David Robertson, in his book Collaborative Ministry: What Is It, How It Works, and 
Why, continues the theme of the importance of leadership in collaborative ministry. In reflecting 
on the story of how deacons came into being in the Book of Acts, Robertson writes, “Acts 6 does 
not describe delegation but collaboration and practical theology of each person (whether they are 
an apostle or one of the seven, or just a church member) being equally filled with the Holy 
Spirit.””” So we see that this ministry of the diakonia was launched in a collaborative manner 
with the leadership given by the apostles, the consent and partnership given by the laity and the 
empowerment given by the Holy Spirit. 

Literary Engagement 

There are several books over the last twenty-five years on the subject of-collaborative 
ministry. These books cover the gamut of various areas including organizing the laity in the 
church, collaborating with theological seminaries (and universities in general), and other areas. 


Mote specifically, the focus on this collaboration is on the areas of ethics, systems and values. 


. Loughlan Sofield and Juliano Carroll, Principled Leadership (Notre Dame, IN: Ave Maria Press, Inc., 
2011), 1. 


 Tpid., 2. 


° David Robertson, Collaborative Ministry: What is It, How it Works and Why (Kindle Edition, Published 
by Parbar, 2012, www.parbarpublishing.com (accessed June 23, 2012). 
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There are also a few leadership guides available. There is much to be gleaned in reviewing this 
literature. 

There is another body of work available also in journals and articles. These collaborative 
topics are basically the same as the ones found in the books. Some book reviewers argue that 
most of the books on the subject of collaboration are actually more appropriate as journal articles 
that are padded and repeated for book volume. Regardless of how one approaches this subject, 
however, one can find material that will help create a template for working collaboratively in just 
about any area of ministry. 

The Writer’s Beginning of this Collaborative Ministry 

This writer kept coming back to the book The Collaborative Leader: Listening to the 
Wisdom of God's People by Loughlan Sofield and Donald H. Huhn. In this book the authors 
identify and interview forty-two lay Christians who are outstanding leaders in fields such as 
medicine, politics, business and education who truly attempt to live their Christian values in the 
marketplace. This book is yet another example of how much of the church’s development has 
been either born of or developed from secular models of ministry. This is to say that for 
effective church growth and development some models have been shaped, hopefully, in the 
image of Jesus and spirit of Christ. The response of the work of these writers — in reviewing the 
work of the leaders in these respective fields — can best be summed up in one word: 
collaboration. One reviewer wrote of this work: “They emphasize that the collaborative leader is 
above all, a person of character who seeks to develop qualities such as integrity, generativity, 
compassion, and hope. Building on the insights of the wisdom people, Sofield and Kuhn offer 
recommendations on how those in formal ministry might examine their own approach to 


leadership and how they meet the needs, expectations, and challenges of their people. They urge 
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church leaders “to listen to different voices in their own parishes and institutions, contending that 
they will find in these people dynamic, if sometimes unheralded, witnesses of the Christian 


21 This writer agrees with this 


message who daily carry the God News to the marketplace. 
premise that collective voices should be heard in any collaborative planning and execution. In 
addition to this, most clergy can identify persons in his or her congregations in leadership 
position in particular and in working relationship in general who work in a collaborative manner 
daily. Much can be gleaned from these persons just as Sofield and Kuhn gleaned in their 
research. 

In his book Theological Foundations for Collaborative Ministry: Exploration in 
Practical, Pastoral and Empirical Theology, Stephen Pickard writes that “to exercise ministry in 
a collaborative manner requires spiritual maturity. Ought not a collaborative approach be one of 
the first things we learn in ministry whether lay or ordained? Ought not this way of ministering 
together be second nature in the body of Christ? Instead of belonging to the weightier matters of 
ministry ought not collaborative ministry belong to the milk and the first things; to be counted 
among the basic doctrines about Christ, repentance, faith, baptism, laying on of hands, 
resurrection and judgment (Heb 5:12 — 6:2)? Is it not conceivable that tucked away in this list of: 
the basics might be something about working together in ministry?”” Again, this writer concurs 
with the author’s premise about this matter of collaborative ministry being a weightier one for 
review for both lay and clergy. Seminary training is full of volumes of church history that points 
to the many schisms in the body of Christ and some of the reasons leading up to them. This 

*! Midwest Book Review. The Collaborative Leader: Listening to the Wisdom of God’s People, 


hitp://www.amazon.com/The-Collaborative-Leader-Loughlan-Sofield/dp/0877935440 (accessed February 12, 
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history should also take into account in significant volume the efforts and measures that have 
been put forth to reverse this trend and bring about some unity as well. 
Pickard goes on to say that his book: 


is written on the premise that the joy of ministry is rooted in the capacity for 
collaborative practices that draw the gifts of the body of Christ together and 
orientate them towards the world. This seems simple enough but is quite 
difficult to achieve in practice. There are a number of reasons for this. 
Perhaps the major problem is the deeply entrenched divide between laity 
and clergy. This has many forms and can be discerned beneath the surface 
of much contemporary rhetoric to the contrary and some good examples of 
successful collaborative ministry. The secret of joy in ministry is located in 
collaborative practice (2 Cor 1:24) wherein ministries are intertwined and 
orientated towards each other for the sake of the kingdom. The apostle Paul 
refers to this in terms of the members of the body of Christ being ‘one of 
another’ (Rom 12:5). This conception is remarkable and profound in its 
simplicity.” 


This should be so simple in the life of the church, but it is not at times especially with so many 
different competing influences. 

Daniel Harrington’s article, “Paul and Collaborative Ministry,” “puts forth a careful 
analysis of St. Paul’s letters that from the very beginning Christian ministry was collaborative. 
The so-called Pauline mission involved many more persons than Paul. He viewed it as 
collaborative, as the work of a team of dedicated persons. The list of names in Rom 16:1-23, the 
overall shape of Paul’s activities (his reliance on co-workers, his travels, the collections, his 
letters) and his own. statements in I Cor 3:5-17 all underscored the synergistic (synergoi), “co- 


workers,” a favorite Pauline expression nature of ministry from the earliest of time.” 


*3 Stephen Pickard, Theological Foundation for Collabortive Ministry: (Exploration in Practical, Pastoral 
and Empirical Theology (Los Angeles, CA: Ashgate Publishers, 2009), 1. 


4 Daniel J Harrington, “Paul and Collaborative Ministry” New Theology Review, 1990, Vol.3.1, pp. 62-71. 
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Collaborative Ministry: Skills and Guidelines by Sofield and Juliano organizes a template 
of collaborative ministry by raising and answering three ideas: “we want to,” “we can” and “we 
will.””° 

We Want To -- Determining the factors that stand in the way of commitment to 
collaborative ministry requires honest examination and evaluation of our behavior and our 
experiences in ministry. 

We Can -- Even after there is a conviction that “We should” and “We want to” be more 
collaborative, nothing will happen unless the individuals involved have the capacity and possess 
the ability to collaborate. Each person must ask: Am IJ personally at a point where I have the 
capacity to be collaborative? 

Further, the group must seek answers to the following questions: 
e Dowe havea spirituality which will nurture and maintain us in collaborative ministry? 
e Dowe have a process for moving in that direction? 
e Do we have the skills necessary to be collaborative? 

We Will — calls for reassessment, adaption and re-education. The observations, 
questions, guidelines and challenges in this book are offered to stimulate implementing 
collaborative ministry in their particular circumstances. This work also adds an element for 
clarifying roles. It proposes four areas: 

e the relationship between roles and gifts; 
e the degree of exhaustion; 


e the extent to which ministry is performed collaboratively; 


e the continuation of ministries. 


?° Loughlan Sofield and Juliano Carroll, Collaborative Ministry: Skills and Guidelines (Notre Dame, IN: 
Ave Marie Press, 1987), 22. 
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People are most effective when the role required of them is compatible with their natural and 
acquired gifts, talents and skills.*° 

Collaborative Ministry: Communion, Contention, Commitment by Norman P. Cooper, 
explores a beginning point of collaboration as communion. “The basis for this social order of. 
communion is the Christian perception of communion as the call of Christ for unity with him and 
through him with the Father and with each other. Through our baptism, we are called to 
communion with Christ and one another. Our neighbor provides the way to God for us. We are 
called to perfect the art of making ourselves one with others: the art of loving (I Pet 4:8), which 
involves the fundamental decision to die to self so that Christ may live in us.”?” Much of this 
book is full of appendixes, charts and summaries. The book is of value, however, especially for 
the leadership team in planning collaborative ministry in that it explores an ecclesiological 
foundation for collaborative ministry; a spirituality that underpins collaborative ministry; 
leadership styles that facilitate collaborative ministry; and integration of the ecclesiological, 
spiritual and interpersonal components of collaborative ministry with a parish mission statement; 
a process for strategic pastoral planning; a workshop that refines a diversity of skills necessary 
for collaborative ministry. 

When one surveys the earlier work of ecumenical church councils and the ministries 
gleaned from them against the backdrop of recent writings in the areas of biblical motifs, values 
and systems of-collaborative ministry, one can glean enough examples, ideas and illustrations to 
put forth a collaborative template of ministry working in concert with others who are of inclined 


minds. It will require hard work and a time of investment of ideas and preconceived thoughts 


6 Thid., 76. 


27 Norman P. Cooper, Collaborative Ministry: Communion, Contention, Commitment (New York, NY: 
Paulist Press, 1993), 34. 


but it is doable. The information listed above, as well as other material, along with the aid of the 


Holy Spirit, will facilitate stich a ptoject for those who have the capacities to work toward it. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

There are many attempts to define the workings of the church in a metaphor. 
None stands out more in the English-speaking world as “the body of Christ.” This 
undertaking explores the role of collaborative ministry as a concept that should be 
employed not only in the context of the inner workings of the church but also in how 
the church is connected to other churches. St James AMEC, the writer’s context and 
pastoral assignment, has done well over the year in its faithful witness and outreach. It 
has, however, missed the mark on many occasions on how it can be more effective in 
engaging in collaborative ministry in its immediate surroundings. These observations 
will help undergird this proposition from the biblical, theological and historical 
foundations framework. 

The writer’s challenge is to view his context at St. James AMEC in light of this 
biblical framework. From his synergy he is to view his project also as a passion of his 
while addressing a need in the life of the church and community. As one looks at the 
message of the eighth century prophets, one is struck by the similarity of the themes of 
fidelity in worship, justice and righteousness. Other themes are present as well. One 
of the themes that runs throughout their message is understood whether or not it is 
expressed. That theme is community. These prophets, and all of the prophets of 
Israel, called the people to community. Israel came into existence through a call by 
God. This call came to a community of enslaved people in Egypt. This oppressed 
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community left Israel, cross the Red Sea and wandered in the wilderness together. 
Organized in tribes, they came together as community and became known as Israel. 
The theme of community is very important to Pastor Bradley in his context. 
He is in a community where three African Methodist Episcopal Churches are in a 
seven-mile radius. The same pastors once served all three of these churches. Each of 
these three churches has small membership. How then does the theme of community 
speak to these churches? It is difficult to develop and sustain certain ministries in 
these churches because of the few people involved. By developing a collaborative 
ministry among these churches on John’s Island, these churches will be able to 
develop a sense of community, work together toward common goals and embody the 


teachings of Jesus who prayed that his disciples (and his future followers) might be 


one. This is the theoretical foundation of the focus group. 


faith-filled people work together collaboratively. Collaborators are co-laborers. 
contribute from the field of their own gifts and passions. But they do not labor in 
isolation. Their labors are interwoven so that the final product is a composite. A 
group effort is genuinely the product of the entire group not merely a modified solo 
plan.”’ The bible speaks critically to the theme of collaboration. “So built us the wall 
as the wall was joined together unto the half thereof: for the people had a mind to 


work” (Neh 4:6). In this passage we see that Nehemiah was convinced that he was 


‘Norma Malefyt, Designing Worship Together (Herndon. PA: Alban Institute, 2005), 5 
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doing the job that God wanted done. To oppose the work he was doing, therefore was 


to oppose the will of God.’ 

One of the most trying times of the people (Israel) of faith was the exile in 
Babylon. Numbered among those in exile in Susa was an individual named 
Nehemiah. The book that bears his name identifies him as a cupbearer to King 
Artaxerxes in the province of Susa. Having inquired of some kinsman from Judah 
about the state of affairs, Nehemiah was heartbroken to learn of the devastation of the 
city. The walls of the city were broken and the gates to the city were destroyed with 


fire. Nehemiah was told that those who escaped the capture and exile lived in "great 


trouble and shame." It is at this point that Nehemiah speaks of being overwhelmed to 


oint that he sat down and wept, mourned, fasted and prayed. His prayer included 
confessions of sins of the people of Israel as well as himself and his family. 
Nehemiah describes himself serving the king in a state of sadness. When the 
king inquired about his state, he shared the concerns of the brokenness of Jerusalem 
and his kin people. The king allows Nehemiah's request to return to Judah 
accompanied by letters of safe passage and procurement of timber for building. 
Nehemiah made the journey to Jerusalem with that which God had put into his heart: 
"rebuilding." In Neh 2: 17-20, Nehemiah addressed a crowd pointing to the ruin of the 
holy place and called them to rebuild the wall. 
By all accounts life for Nehemiah was not very bad in exile. He had 


employment in the King's palace which came with some status and privileges. Of all 


of the possible occupations, he was the cupbearer for the king. This meant more than 


? Brady Whitehead, Cokesbury Basic Commentary, Vol. 8 (Nashville, TN: Graded Press), 70. 
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individuals can become satisfied when things are in their favor and play it safe. This 
was not the case for Nehemiah. He was moved by the plight of the land that his fore 
bearers' loved. "Heart-broken" and "devastated" are the words he used to describe his 
state of mind and heart. Before one seeks to examine what Nehemiah did, one can 
look at his inner being and learn much about him. 

Nehemiah was a man of faith, character and conviction. He did not let the 
comforts that he enjoyed serving the king prevent him from sharing his heart's desires. 
Much can be said about this. Most people have hopes and dreams. Many of these 
hopes and dreams do not include the Kingdom of God or the people of faith. 
Nehemiah's faith is exhibited by his love for worship and prayer. "After he had 
received a report about the terrible conditions in Jerusalem, Nehemiah prayed for 


ney 


success in his forthcoming petition to Artaxerxes. The prayer, which is composed 


largely of deuteronomistic quotations and allusions, has the following outline: 


v. 5, address to God 

v. 6a, appeal for God to hear 

vv. 6b-7, confession of sins by the people and by Nehemiah 

vv. 8-9, remembrance of God's promise to Israel 

v. 10, identification of the people who are the recipients of the promise 


v. 11, petition for an answer and for the success of Nehemiah's mission."” 


>The New Interpreter's Bible: Volume ILI, Leander E. Keck, ed. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1999), 750. 


One sees clearly that Nehemiah is not the center of his prayer and request. The people 
of faith are very important to him. He prays that God would remember the promise 
which is to say the covenant. 

Another aspect that stands out about Nehemiah is his sense of introspection. 


This narrative records that when he arrived in Jerusalem, he did not inform anyone of 


his idea. 


I went out by night by the Valley Gate past the Dung Gate, and 
T inspected the walls of Jerusaiem that had been broken down 
and its gates that had been destroyed by fire. Then I went on to 
the Fountain Gate and to the King's Pool; but there was no place 
for the animal I was riding to continue. So I went up by way of 
the valley by night and inspected the wall. Then I turned back 
and entered by the Valley Gate, as so returned. The officials 


did not know where I had gone or what I was doing; I had not 

yet told the Jews, the priests, the nobles, the officials, and the 

rest that were to do the work. Neh 2:13-16 
Here we see a sense of introspection and inspection. Nehemiah surveyed all that was 
before him. Before he could call on others for a building project, he had to have a 
sense of the scope of the work. So he travelled on an animal as far as he could. "The 
accumulated rubbish blocked the way. The animal could not proceed. Nehemiah 
therefore dismounted, and 'in the night,' dark as it was, pursued his way on foot. "4 He 
was not to be deterred by night nor by the ruins that restricted him moving about. 

Nehemiah addressed the crowd about the condition of the city and the needed 
work. He does not speak about an initiative that he simply saw the need to address; 


rather, he speaks about the "hand of God" being on him and his words. It is at this 


point that he calls the people to build. The peopie in his hearing committed 


* The Pulpit Commentary, Volume VII, (McLean, VA: MacDonald Publishing Company, 
1950), 18. 
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themselves to this rebuilding. Trouble was to come later though when others heard 
about this and were not pleased. 

The primary passage chosen in support of this collaborative ministry project is 
Neh 4:1-6. From the night meeting mentioned above, Nehemiah summoned the 
people to work and they responded. In chapter four, one sees that the work was well 
under way. The building would be met by opposition as this text describes. This text 
points to specific characteristics of Nehemiah. One of them is leadership. This 
leadership is exhibited in Nehemiah's influence with the king for a leave of absence, 
letters giving him permission for unfettered movement and the ability to secure timber. 
These were no small feat. Nehemiah had the status of a slave in that he did not have 
the ability to come and go as he pleased. To secure a leave of absence for an 
indefinite period of time is amazing. Added to this, timber costs money. Where did it 
come from? These acts and more say much about Nehemiah's character. Nehemiah's 
leadership is also exhibited in Nehemiah surveying the ruins of the city and rallying’ 
the inhabitants to an assembly and work. Now Nehemiah's leadership is exhibited in 
how he responded to opposition to this work. The leader of the opposition for 
Nehemiah is Sanbaliat. Now that the work was well under way, Sanballat led the 
charge in attacking the project and subsequently Nehemiah. He does so by raising 
several rhetorical questions: "What are these feeble Jews doing? Will they restore 
things? Will they sacrifice? Will they finish it in one day? Will they revive the 
stones out of the heaps of rubbish -- and burned ones at that?" One writer suggested 


that a restored Jerusalem would lessen Sanbailat's influence in the area. So he became 


angry with intent of ridiculing, taunting and discouraging the workers and Nehemiah 
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with these harsh words in the form of questions. "He wanted to instill doubts about 
the wisdom of the project. They were fools, he chided, wasting effort on a hopeless 
project. Did they think that prayer and sacrifice could make the wall grow?" 

The Jews who were involved in the building had to live with the intense 
scrutiny and ridicule. Thomas Carlyle called ridicule the "language of the devil. 
*Some people who can stand bravely when they are shot at will collapse when they are 
laughed at. Shakespeare called ridicule ‘paper bullets of the brain,’ but those bullets 
have slain many a warrior."° Sanballat was not alone in his ridicule. He had an 
associate in Tobiah and others. One sees also from this narrative that Sanballat had a 
measure of influence with the army. So the Jews who were involved in collaborative 
work in rebuilding the wall had not only to fear Sanballat and friends but also face the 
threat of the army. 

Nehemiah responded to these threats in faith by turning to God in prayer. He 
prayed. "Hear, O our God, for we are despised; turn their taunt back on their own 
heads, and give them over as plunder in a land of captivity. Do not cover their guilt, 
and do not let their sin be blotted out from your sight; for they have hurled insults in 
the face of the builders" (Neh 4:4-5). 

Nehemiah's prayer has much in common with imprecations in 
the Psalms and in Jeremiah. Such requests seem at odds with 


the teachings of Christ on loving our enemies. A number of 
points in response to this issue should be made: (1) Nehemiah's 
request, like imprecations elsewhere, was for divine judgment 
against sin, a clear teaching in scripture. The prayer in v. 5 for 


God not to cover their enemies’ guilt was not a prayer against 


> M. Breneman. (1993). Vol: Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther (electronic ed.). The New American 
Commentary (192-195). Nashville, TN Broadman & Holman Publishers. 


Ibid. 


their salvation but for divine justice. (2) It was a prayer for God 

to act, not for Berman to take personal vengeance, (3) It 

expressed zeal for God's work and God's honor. Nehemiah had 

no doubts that the building of the wall was God's doing, so 

opposition to it was opposition to God. (4) It may have hada _ 

rhetorical function to encourage confidence before opposition.’ 
It should be noted that Nehemiah called on God with the petition, "Hear, O our God.” 
The work to which the people were engaged was God's work. Nehemiah does not 
isolate himself in this prayer alone; this prayer is for the people who are working. 
Nehemiah also takes exception with the people who are opposing this work. He views 
this as the people opposing the very work of God. This is the third time that 
Nehemiah is at prayer in the first four chapters of the book of Nehemiah. We saw him 
earlier in 1:4-11 and 2:4. This would not be the last time he is seen at prayer. He did 
not allow the ridicule and opposition to detract him from his work. He refused to 
engage those who challenged and ridiculed him with opposition. Rather, he prayed to 
God and trusted God to deal with it in God's own way. His work was one of not just 
leadership but also collaborative leadership in that he was leading the people in a great 
work. 

Ridicule and Taunts Turn to Threats and Violence 
From the beginning Nehemiah and his followers were faced with opposition. 

This opposition manifested itself in ridicule, laughter and taunts. Sanballat, the leader 
of the opposition, mocked the work they were doing. His comment reflected on how 
could a group.of feeble Jews accomplish such an awesome task of rebuilding the wails 


and restoring the gate. His mocking bordered on being blasphemy against God. This 


is apparent in two of the questions: "Will they sacrifice?" and "Will they finish in a 


Thid. 
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day?” The first question implies that it will take more than prayer and worship to 
rebuild the city. This seems to imply and suggest that God would not help his people. 
The second question about "building in a day" suggests that the Jews did not know 


how difficult the task was and would soon call it quits.° 


threatened. Sanbailat and Tobiah initially believed that this building enterprise would 
fail in on itself. Tobiah said as much when he suggested that a solitary fox could 
knock down the project. The opposition now was ramping up its tactics. 


But when Sanballat and Tobiah and the Arabs and the 
Ammonites and the Ashdodites heard that that repairing of the 
walls of Jerusalem was going forward and the gaps were 
beginning to be closed, they were very angry, and all plotted 


together to come and fight against Jerusalem and to cause 
confusion in it (Neh 4:7-8). 


In everyday occurrences when some individual or group wants to see a project 
stopped, a campaign of sabotage would usually take place. Some persons would 
demolish part of the structure, steal some of the supplies or damage some of the 
equipment. This was not the case with this group. To use a metaphor: they went for 
the jugular. 


A common enemy and a common cause brought four different 
groups together to stop the work on the walls of Jerusalem. The 
city was now completely surrounded by enemies! To the north 
were Sanballat and the Samaritans; to the east, Tobiah and the 
Ammonites; to the south, Geshem and the Arabs; and to the 

vest, the Ashdodites. Sanballat had succeeded in enlisting 
others in his malevolent alliance.” 


Ibid. 


° hid. 
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Sanbailat had resolved to stop the building by force and entered into an alliance with 
others to do so. In verses 7 and 8 they had resolved to take the working parties by 
surprise and attack. Nehemiah learned of their plans and turned to God again in 
prayer. His prayer was followed by a plan of action. Hence, we see the leadership of 


Nehemiah being put to the test. 


But Nehemiah, having learnt what was intended, made preparations to meet 
and repulse the assailants. He began by setting a watch day and night on the 
side on which the attack was expected. When an assault seemed imminent, he 


stopped the work, and drew up the whole people in battle array, with swords, 


spears, and bows, behind the wall, but in conspicuous places, so that they could 


be seen from a distance, and in this attitude awaited the enemy. The result was 
that no actual assault was delivered. Sanballat and his allies, when they found 


was the better part of valor, and drew off without proceeding to blows. The 
work was then resumed, but under additional precautions. 


Here we see a people resolved to not only work together collaboratively but to meet 
the challenges even though it was quite obvious to them that they were clearly over 
matched. These workers were formed into bands by Nehemiah and armed. While one 
band worked on the wall, the other band kept guard. A picture is presented here of 
workers with a tool of construction in one hand and a weapon in another hand. 
The Collaboration in Building the Wall 

In exploring the understanding of Nehemiah’s proclamation of rebuilding the 
wall, one comes across several words that need examining. Notably among them are 
people, mind and work. When Nehemiah speaks of the people having a mind to work, 


he draws from a Hebrew word, ammi, meaning “an army” or “throng.” By no means 


0 Ibid. 
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was this a small ragtag group.'! The people referenced here were the Jews who were 
living in Jerusalem having escaped or were left behind in the exile. Perhaps some of 
them remembered days of splendor of the wall that surrounded Jerusalem with its 
twelve gates. Others perhaps heard stories of this for this was certainly a tradition that 
transmitted its faith orally. These were the people that Nehemiah addressed and 
summoned. 

The text goes on to speak of the people having the mind to work. This English 
word mind is taken from the Hebrew /eb which means they had “the courage, 
determination and the heart” to work.'* They had presented to them an idea and 
challenge. Time was not spent musing on the subject or debating it. They had the 
heart to do the work. The mind speaks of the acknowledgement and giving ascent to 
what is needed. On the other hand, the heart is the center of emotion that jumps into 
the work notwithstanding the daunting nature of the task at hand, the resources 
available, the threat of the enemy and unknown and unforeseen problems. This is the 
nature of courage. These values were a part of the people's makeup. 

Lastly, the word work comes from the Hebrew word asah which means to “act, 
achieve or bring about something.”!° In totality Nehemiah presented before those in 
his hearing the claim of God in his life in restoring the wail and rebuilding the future. 
This was no small feat. It would involve an army or throng coming together with a 
heart of resolve to accomplish something together (collaboratively) what none of them 


could do alone. 


"New American Standard Hebrew and Greek Dictionary, “people” QuickVerse 7.1. 
 Thid. 
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It should be noted that this passage of text identifies only Nehemiah in 
conjunction with the people building the wall. We see his leadership skills. We also 
see him as a man of courage and faith (prayer). Yet, for all of his marvelous 
characteristics, he did not build the wall himself. The people built the wall and 
repaired the gate. Who were these people? We do not know. The author of the book 
simply says "the people." These are the people of faith. They were motivated by 
Nehemiah; however, in their hearts this was a feat they relished. The leadership was 
present and the time was right. So night and day they worked collaboratively. One 
sees them on the wall at work and on the hill at watch. One sees them with tools and 
weapons. One senses their commitment and faith. 

This is the essence of collaborative leadership. It involves for sure leadership. 
But beyond leadership, it involves people. Any people will not do. It involves people 
who have a mind and heart to wore: This work does not come about through 
compulsion or intimidation. Rather, it comes about by faith and resilience. This is the 
nature of collaborative ministry wherever it is found. 

Collaborative Ministry and the Gospel 

As the theme of collaborative ministry is explored in the New Testament, one 
can find instance after instance and example after example in how collaborative 
ministry is displayed. The primary text used here to address the subject of 
collaborative ministry is found in the book of Matthew. 

Truly I tell you, whatever you bind on earth wiil be bound in 

heaven, and whatever you loose on earth will be loosed in 

heaven. Again, truly I tell you, iftwo of you agree on earth 

about anything you ask, it will be done for you by my Father in 


heaven. For where two or three are gathered in my name, [am 
there among them (Mt 18:18-20). 
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Some writers of biblical exegesis tie this text to a longer passage in a teaching 
block of Jesus. At the center of this thought is that of challenging a person who has 
sinned (vs 15). This discussion centers around the church's role in its response. It is 
suggested that sin must be addressed. "The general unqualified reference is that your 
brother [the one who sins] is absolutely inclusive, allowing for no exceptions. Every 
child of God, whether young or old, man or woman, educated or uneducated, wealthy 
or poor, leader or follower, is to be confronted when he or she sins.'* The word sin is 
taken from the word hamartano which has the literal meaning of missing the mark and 
is the basic New Testament verb for sin, missing the mark of God's standards."'° 
When the discussion of binding things and “two or three agreeing" 1s discussed in this 
context, attention is centered on the church's role and right to discipline and even 
excommunicate if necessary. "With a pair of solemn amen sayings, the Matthean 
Jesus assures the church of the divine ratification of its decision. The authority given 
Peter to make legal decisions for the church as a whole (16:9) is here given the 
congregation in matters of its own discipline."’° Sin abounds and the church is called 
to respond to it both inside and outside of its doors. An aspect of collaborative 


ministry is operative here in that individuals, leader or not, are called upon to address 
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the individual and the subject o 


it means expelling someone from the church. Though this "two or three gathered in 


14 MacArthur's New Testament Commentary, Matthew 18:15-20, QuickVerse 3.0. 
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© The New Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. VIII (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1995), 379. 


my name" passage is tied to this unit, sermon and teaching expositions in the church 
rarely address this topic from the perspective of binding, expulsion or collaboration. 

Some of the sayings of Jesus, according to some scholars, are part of specific 
narratives while others are independent sayings tied to some other passage. This is the 
case for the writer of Matthew, according to some scholars. “In this (the above 
context) Matthew applies an originally independent saying encouraging group prayer, 
to the matter of church discipline." 

As the subject of collaborative ministry is explored, verses 18 and 19 of the 
gospel of Matthew will be explored as independent sayings. Many sermons and 
Christian teaching speak to the subject of Christians agreeing and Jesus being in the 
midst. This is now a universal tenet of the Christian faith. In this passage one does 
not see an act or example of collaborative ministry. Rather, one sees the teachings of 
Jesus as it speaks to the many possibilities of collaborative ministry. 

The Possibilities of Collaborative Ministry 

Collaborative ministry is something that is lived out every day around the 
world. This tenet of "two and three working together with Jesus in the midst" has the 
potential to unfold provided that certain circumstances are in play. First and foremost, 
this is a promise and pledge made by Jesus. Both the Old and New Testaments are 
full of promises made by God to individuals as well as the nation of Israel. Most of 


the promises, however, are accompanied by conditions. There is a tendency to call on 


God and stand on the promises while not living up to the stipulations that accompany 


7 Thid. 


the promise. Things are required by the believer. Numbered among them are prayer, 
the gathering of the people and invoking Jesus' name and acknowledging his presence. 

Let us look first at "ask" and "agree." "The promise is applied to the public 
prayer of the congregation, as we see what is called 'the prayer of St. Chrysostom’ in 
the English Prayer book for the purpose of worship.” '8 Before an act of discipleship in 
collaborative ministry is launched, worship and prayer should be the focal point. This 
prayer focus should include the will of God and the teachings of Jesus. Jesus had 
much to say about asking for the things that we desire. The word "agree" speaks 
volumes to collaborative ministry. "Our word symphony is this very root (of "shall 
. It is no longer looked at as a concord of voices, a chorus in harmony, though 
that would be very appropriate in a church meeting rather than the rasping discord 
sometimes heard even between two brethren or sisters."’” 

An agenda is equally important in considering the prayer request for 
sometimes the request is not of God and is asked out of order. "But in light of the 
context of what Jesus had just said, in light of the common rabbinical expressions of 
that day, and in light of the grammatical construction of the text, it is clear that He was 
not teaching that God's power can be bent into men's will. He was not saying that men 
can force heaven to do things. Quite to the contrary, His promise was that when His 


people bend their wills to His, He will endorse and empower their acts of 


obedience."”” Again, the promises of Jesus are examined. 


'8 Pulpit Commentary Software, Matthew 18:18-20.Ver. 3.2-38. 
i Quick Verse, Word Pictures in the New Testament, Matthew and Mark. 
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Jesus envisages two or three of his followers here on earth as 
agreeing on some matter that they may ask. There are some 
matters that an individual follower of Jesus will think it important 
to pray about, but occasions arise when a small group are agreed 
on the importance of some petition and offer it together. Matter is 
a very general word and opens up a wide scope for prayer; it is 
reinforced by that they may ask. Jesus is saying that the agreement 
of even two of his followers to pray will bring great results. Of 
course there is a problem in that we do not always receive the 
answers we expect to our prayers, corporate or individual. We 
must bear in mind that there are other conditions such as praying 
in faith, praying in the name.”! 


The people of God are constantly engaged in ministry within and beyond its wails. 
They are faced with doubts and fears. They also work against the backdrop of limited 
resources and many are fearful of others not only those who are outside of the 
fellowship but also some within. Notwithstanding these obstacles, collaborative 
ministry is possible. Whether one considers the context of verses 18-20 being tied to 
the earlier text on the apostles’ role in disciplining an errant member, there is a lesson 
here. Jesus calls his disciples to be disciplined. He also cails them to collaboration in 
matters pertaining to judicial administration. Some have contended that verses 18-20 
are taken out of context. Others disagree and contend that they are separate teachings 
of Jesus tied to a discipline story. Either way, the calling and claim of God involves 
collaboration. 

Matthew 18:19 expresses the conscious choice of identification 

with what has been involved in Matthew's story: the action of 

the Father through the Son and by means of the Holy Spirit. 

Much the same is intended here, but it is expressed simply in 


terms of the focus on Jesus' (my name’). A comprehensive 
commitment to Jesus and what he has brought, done, and stands 


2! St. Matthew Vol. II. 1909 (H.D. M. Spence-Jones, Ed.). The Pulpit Commentary (212-213). 
London; New York: Fund & Wagnalls Company. 
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for is intended. But the solidarity of being gathered together in 

this is also important.” 
This is the focal point of collaborative ministry. It involves discipline, prayer, 
agreement, standing on the promises and trusting in Jesus' words. 


Biblical preaching underscores the fact that we assemble because it is the will 
of God that two or three should come together to show goodwill to God. “Every 
believer has the presence of Christ with him; but the promise here refers to the 
meeting where two or three are gathered in his name, not only for discipline, but for 
religious worship, or and act of Christian communion. Assemblies of Christians for 
holy purposes are hereby appointed, directed, and encouraged. They are hereby 
directed to gather together in Christ’s name. In the exercise of Church discipline, they 
must come together in the name of Christ.”?? 
Collaborative Ministry and Disciple Making 

The theme of Matthew 28:19-20 is making disciples. “This is the culmination 
of the theme we have noted throughout the Gospel, the calling of a people of God far 
wider than that of the Old Testament, in which membership is based not on race but on 
a relationship with God through his Messiah. The description of the mission in terms 
of making disciples emphasizes this personal allegiance. It is sometimes argued that if 


Jesus had spoken so clearly, his followers could not have been as hesitant about the 


admission of Gentile believers as we see them in Acts, but it is worth noting that Luke 


” Nolland, J. (2005). The Gospel of Matthew: A commentary on the Greek text. New 
International Greek ‘Testament Commentary (748-750). Grand Rapids, MI: Carlisle: W. B. Eerdmans, 
Paternoster Press. 


3 Matthew Henry Commentary, Vol. 5., 211. 


sees no inconsistency between an equally clear command. The later hesitations and 
that in fact the debates in the post-Easter church were not so much over whether 
Gentiles should be admitted as over the conditions of their admission.”** The church 
of Christ was launched in a collaborative manner by the faithfulness of the disciples. 

Another example of collaborative ministry is found Mark’s gospel. “And they 
come unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy, which was borne of four” (Mk 2:3). 
The paralytic man must have been heavy, if four men were required to carry him. 
This detail only emphasizes the dreadful condition of the man who is unable to do 
anything for himself. The compactness of the crowd does not permit the men to enter 
the house, so they go up to the roof to make and opening to let down the man on his 
pallet. The scene is clearly Palestinian, where houses had mud and branches roofs, 
accessed by outside stairs, in which a hole could be made.” In this story the 
paralyzed man’s friends had to work together (collaboratively) to carry the man to see 
Jesus. 

I Corinthians 12:12-26 is a central concept in understanding the concept of 
collaborative ministry. Here Paul refers to the anatomy of the body as metaphor for 
the church: “the body of Christ.” In this passage Paul is saying that the body members 
need each other and that they must work together. 

The exercise of the various gifts of the Spirit by members of the 

church for the common good is now compared to the 


functioning of the various parts of the body for the health of the 
whole. This comparison was in Paul’s mind before he came to 


*R. T. France, Tyndale New Testament Commentaries (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1985), 414. 


7° R. A. Cole, The Gospel According to St. Mark (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Erdmans 
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the present section of his letter. But this is the first place in his 

extant correspondence where he elaborates the comparison: as 

the body is one and has many members, so the body, though 

many are one body, so the members of the church, though many 

are one body in Christ, and individually members one of 

another in a context which reproduces in abbreviated form the 

exposition of this passage. It is not particularly helpful to try to 

determine the source of Paul’s conception of the church as the 

body of Christ; it could have come to him independently.”° 
Paul continues to address concerns that have evidently been raised by the Corinthians. 
From the source of the Spirit come diverse gifts. Paul pushes this analogy further. 
The nature of a body is a unity of many parts. On the one hand, one part cannot justly 
say that because it is not the same part of the body it does not belong.. Perhaps some 
house church members in Corinth were arguing and competing over certain tasks and 
responsibilities within the community. So it is with the church, the body of Christ. 
The many are in the one. Parts of the body do not have the natural or spiritual right to 
discharge or cut off any other part of the body. The parts of the body that have the 
hidden and most discreet gift have, in fact, the most important gifts. God’s creation of 
the body has a beautiful naturalness. The weaker and humbler parts are in fact the 

The Corinthian believers are the body of Christ collectively and individually. 
Paul lists the God-ordained assignments in order of importance: prophets, teachers, 
miracle workers, healers, helpers, administrators, and those who speak in tongues. 


This passage points also to collaborative ministry. Each of these areas comes with its 


own gifts with something special to offer. Collaborative ministry brings people of 


kb B. Bruce, The New Century Bible Commentary: I & 11 Corinthians (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Erdman Publisher, 1977), 129. 


faith together to serve in many ways. There are many churches and Christians in 
many communities that can come together as the body of Christ and engage in 
collaborative ministry. This theme is needed today. 

In Philippians 1:1-11 we see another example of collaborative ministry. Paul 
starts out here by thanking those who are in partnership with him in the gospel from 
the first day until now. He had a partnership with Timothy, bishops and deacons. 
Paul speaks specifically about Timothy and the people at Philippi in how they share in 
the gospel and who are engaged in a good work. The New American Standard Bible 
(NASB) used the word participation while the NRSV uses share.”’ This participation 
in the NASB comes from the Greek koinonia which means “fellowship, contribution, 
participation and sharing.” 7° In verse six Paul speaks of a “good work” that has 
already begun. This word work is taken from a primary Greek verb ergon which 
means “behavior, deed and effectual results.””’ Here Paul commends the church at 
Philippi for its spirit of willingness, behavior and intentionality in working together 
toward the claims of Christ in a collaborative ministry. Again, churches would do 
well to emulate these New Testament teachings in so many practical ways in which 
the church can be united in ministry. Churches in the community would do well to use 
Paul’s example of partnership with each other. Once the partnership starts, it can last 


for a long time, even when a senior pastor leaves a community. The themes of 


fellowship and partnership found in Philippians are needed today to do collaborative 


77 New American Standard Bible Exhaustive Commentary, QuickVerse 7.0. 
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ministry. Churches should and can seek partnership with social organizations to make 
the community stronger as well. 
There is an element of collaborative ministry that deals with pastoral support 


or comforting. “Wherefore comfort one another with these words” (I Thes 4:18). 


Collaborative ministry is a comforting ministry. People of faith are called to come 
together to comfort one another. It could be a death, lost of job, sickness or bad news. 
When there is a death, people of faith in the community come together to visit and 
comfort. They bring food, show support and provide a ministry of presence. Here 
people show comfort and remind those in need that things are not hopeless. This 


gospel light comes into their lives because of faith that is shared. In his book He Had 


Compassion, William Barclay points out the many times in the gospel narratives 


where Jesus engaged the sick, healed them and offered them solace. Whether this care 
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of church members is to those within its membership or those in the community, the 
result is the same. People came together and collaborated to be the body of Christ. 


Another aspect of collaborative ministry is that of one person mentoring 


another person. This is seen in the ministry of Paul in how he mentored his young 


is warmed by the way in which Paul talks about and describes his relationship with 


fto a young apprentice 


gently guiding him along the way while celebrating his strength and good work. 


Theological Foundations 
In this section the writer will examine the theological foundation of a 

collaborative approach to Christian ministry. The discovery that Christians are 
members one of another creates energy and joy in ministry and empowers the church 
in an age of mission. Collaborative ministry places an emphasis on relationships with 
people of other faith traditions, sharing stories and working together for the common 
good. Interfaith work provides an alternative story for collaborative ministry. It 
seeks to build relationship across faith lines when the possibility of inter-religious 
conflict rears its head. This section will provide theological evidence for collaborative 
ministry as well as share the works of theologians who have commented on this 

subject. The amount of theological agreement Christians should have in order to work 


together will vary depending on what work they intend to do. In order to be in the 
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same local church Christians will need to agree (to some extent) on subjects of 
baptism, the Eucharist and polity. 

One must be reminded that there are many Christians who do not beion 
same church but who can work together for the good of the broader church, including 
partnering for evangelistic work, preaching and teaching in one another’s church and 
more. Such work outside the local church requires less agreement, particularly in 
peripheral matters. For instance, there is no reason a Methodist and Baptist cannot do 


evangelism together. 


or 


In a speech to the Diocese of Brooklyn on October 4, 2004, Bishop Howard 
Hubbard talked about “The Role of Clustering and Collaborative Ministry.” Bishop 


Hubbard said, 
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Because the Church is a mystery, therefore, it cannot be totally 
understood or fully defined. But from its very beginning the 
Church has been revealed to be a community of people formed 
by worship and service of its members. Its mission is both to 
proclaim the message of Christ for the enlightenment of the 
hearts and people, and to provide a place where Christ healing 
presence can be experience. As such, the Church must always 
be understood as existing not for itself but for the world. The 
Church can never be a mission or ministry unto itself; rather, it 
is to be a community of ministers charged with the task of 
bringing the healing presence of Christ to a wounded 
humanity.°° 


Bishop Hubbard believed that the church should be in the community and that the 
church is the community. He goes on to say, “We, who belong to the Church today, 
then, are called to be like that community described in the New Testament where ail 
things were held in common, where Paul urged that the competition should be in 
giving service, and where Jesus said that those who would be great should be the 
servants of all people. This concept of shared responsibility, in other words, 
emphasizes that the Church is not a stratified or clerically-dominated society but a 
community of persons, all sharing in the priesthood of Jesus Christ and all called 


equally to be the People of God.” 


In his speech Bishop Hubbard laid out ten theological implications for the 


vision of collaborative ministry for the different categories of ministers within the 


church. The writer will highlight three of them. One of the areas of ministry that the 


bishop highlighted is the "priest." “There is probably no group within the Church 


ee Hubbard, Howard, “The Role of Clustering and Collaborative Ministry” Diocese of 
Brooklyn, Oct. 4, 1994, htt://www.jknirp.com/hubbard.htm (accessed June 22, 2012). 
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today that is more key to implementing the vision of collaborative ministry than you 
priests. This, I realize is not an easy challenge. Deep down in your hearts, I suspect, 
you may be haunted by the question, ‘I’m important?’ If, for example, deacons, 
religious and laity can exercise roles like those of spiritual director, leaders of 
scripture study groups, liturgical planners or of pastoral administrators, areas which 
were previously the priest’s exclusive domain, is it any wonder that your identity as 
priest may be blurred and confidence shaken? If, on the other hand, you as priests 
approach this challenge in a positive and constructive manner, and if you are able to 


assist your people to see the current crisis not so much a problem but as an opportunity 
for collaborative ministry, then I am convinced we can develop new models and 
approaches to parish life and ministry which can be exciting, enriching and future- 
quae 


The second group that Bishop Hubbard talked about was religious sisters and 


toward implementing a theology of collaborative ministry by drawing upon the 
treasury of spiritual gifts found in the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience and in 
the rich experience of communal living. All of these experiences, both positive and 

negative, are a rich legacy from which the entire Church can benefit in our pursuit of 
collaborative ministry. You religious men and women, therefore, need to share your 


communal experience of governance, communication and placement with the entire 
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church so that we can reap the rich harvest which the deeds of renewal you have sown 
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have made possible. 
Thirdly, Bishop Hubbard reflects upon the implications of this theology of 
collaborative ministry for deacons and ecclesial lay ministers. He said, “Historically, 


this tendency has been evidenced by the sharp distinction we have made between the 
clergy and religious on the one hand, and the laity on the other. In this dichotomy, the 
clergy and religious have been perceived as doers and actors in the Church, and 
ordination and religious professions have been looked upon as elevating persons to a 
status of spiritual superiority. The laity, in turn, have been viewed as exercising a 


more modest, passive role in the church community, helping out on kind ofa 


temporary, standby basis when the father, brother, sister, or deacon needs assistance 
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fulfilling those roles that are essentially theirs.”** 


Other theologians see collaborative ministry as working in groups and 
networking with others groups to try to reach more people. Too often being part of a 
group has to do with affirming a set of doctrines or values. This is only natural in that 
it is the way the system of church in America has been established. Usually 
membership in a group is consecrated with belief, not with actions. “You must 


communicate that the aim of your church is to produce disciples who do stuff, not 


disciples who only know stuff. Servant evangelism is all about activating people into 
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ministry. There are no observers. Everyone is a participant in the spiritual army. 


Serving others shows that they are part of the whole.”*° 


Collaborative ministries also have the element of networking with others in the 
community. O.J. Bryson takes a business approach to church networking. “When an 
associate in a business organization attains so much dollar volume, he breaks away 
and deals directly with the company. In church when a team leader gets seventy-five 
in his organization, he can break away from the up line sponsor, and deal directly with 
the pastor and staff. You introduce a friend to the network and personally sponsor 
him, rather than placing him on a team in depth.” 

Some theologians see collaborative ministry as worshiping together and being 
called to serve the world. “The church is called to God, called to be his people. By 
that relation to God the being of the church is defined. The church is also called, by 
that very relation, to a bond of life together. It ministers not only to God, but also to 
those who make up its company. The church is also called in the midst of the world. 


Its ministry is therefore threefold: it ministers to God in Worship, to the saints in 


nature, and to the world in witness.?°” 
D.A. Carson believes that the assembling of people together is God’s call to us. 


“The key to the meaning of assembly is found in God’s command to Moses: Assemble 


the people before me to hear my words so that they may learn to revere me as long as 


*° Steve Sjogren and Rob Lewin, Community of Kindness: A ene New Approach to 
Planting and Growing a Church. (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 2003), 2 


°° O.J. Bryson, Networking the Kingdom: A Practical Strategy for Maximum Church Growth 
(Dallas, TX: Word Publishing, 1990), 18. 


371).A. Carson, The Church in the Bible and the World: An International Study (Eugene, OR: 
Wipf and Stock Publishers, 1978), 15. 


they live in the land and may teach them to their children (Dt 4:10). This is a 
gathering to meet with God. God declares, ‘You yourselves have seen what I did to 
Egypt, and how I carried you on eagles’ wings and brought you yourself (Ex 19:4). 


God’s deliverance of Israel from Egypt is indeed an act of liberation. God strikes off 


their yoke and enables them to go upright. But liberation from slavery in Egypt is not 


them to stand before his face.’** The collaboration is seen here in the coming together 
even for worship. This coming together for worship in the bible is the response of 
rational creatures to the self-revelation of their Creator. 

Some theologians and church consultants see collaborative ministry in a 
financial light as well. They see it as a way to bring more money into the church. The 
more money the church has, the more outreach it may be able to do. When the church 
has a compelling mission in the community, some people in the community who are 


he church will give money to help with a specific missior 
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church. The way the church articulates its mission is important here. “One of the 
most respected and trusted mission groups on the planet — whose compelling mission 
is with the poor — receives most of its funding from persons who are not members of 
the group. The two primary reasons more congregations do not receive community 
gifts are they don’t have a compelling mission in the community and they don’t think 
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to ask. When churches come together in a community, they can put their resources 
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together and heip reach more people. Four or five churches can do more for a 
community than one church because they have more money and resources, 
Collaborative ministry is working with other people and bringing communities 


together. Stanley Grenz wrote about this theology of community. “Community is 


of 


important as an integrative motif for theology not only because i 
contemporary thinking, but more importantly because it is central to the message of 
the Bible. From the narratives of the primordial garden which open the curtain on the 
biblical story to the vision of white-robed multitudes inhabiting the new earth with 
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which it concludes, the drama of the Scriptures speaks of community. Taken 
whole the Bibie asserts that God’s program is directed to bringing into the being of 
community in the highest sense — a reconciled people living within a renewed 
creation, and enjoying the presence of their redeemer.””° 

Grenz pulled together the relationship between the individual and the society 
called communalism. “Communalists emphasize the importance of the social unit — 
the community — for crucial aspects of human living. Community is integral to 
epistemology, for example. Central to the knowing process is a cognitive framework 
mediated to the individual by the community in which one participates. Similarly, 
community is crucial to identity formation. Our sense of personal identity develops 


through the telling of a personal narrative, which we live. Traditions mediated by 


communities, and not individuals, they argue, are the carriers of rationality. The 


” Stanley Grenz, Theology for the Community of God (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Erdmans Publishing Co., 2000), 10. 
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community mediates to us the transcending story by means of which our personal 
narrative makes sense.” 

When the community comes together, the presence of God is in the midst. 
“The kingdom dimension reminds us of the biblical assumption that history is 
meaningful. History is directed toward a goal — the kingdom of God or the presence 
of the will of God throughout the earth (Mt 6:10). The concept of community fills the 
idea of the kingdom of God with its proper content. When God’s rule is present — 
when God’s will is done — community emerges. Or viewed from the opposite 
direction, in the emergence of the community, God’s rule is present and God’s will is 
accomplished. We will explore this dialectic of kingdom and community as brought 
together by the concept of the eschatological community of God. This concept — the 
eschatological community — will function as the organizing principle governing our 
outline of Christian theology.” 

There is a holistic understanding to collaborative ministry. Everyone in the 
community can use someone else for support or help. The people in a community 
have different gifts and talents. Everyone’s gift is equally important. “For as the body 
is one, and hath many members and all the members of that one body being many are 
one body; so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and have been all made 


to drink into one Spirit. For the body is not one member, but many. And the eye 
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cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; nor again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you.” (I Cor 12:12-14, 21). 

Collaborative ministry is bringing people together in a community. When 
people come together to do ministry, God will be with them. God is our Father. So 
all of his children are brothers and sisters, and that makes us all a family. There are 
many images offered in the bible and by other streams of our tradition to assist us in 
understanding that we are as the church: the body of Christ, the new Israel, the 
fellowship of believers, saints, and the people of God. “One image which is not stated 
explicitly in the bible and which does not seem to be in common use, but which has its 
roots in a variety of early Christian statements and which continues to have a 
clarifying and guiding force for us today, is the image of the church as the family of 
God. As obvious as this term might be once we get it out before us, it is surprising to 
note not only that it is not used in the bible, but that the Greek work patria, family, is 
used only three time in the entire New Testament (Lk 2:4; Acts 3:25; and Eph 3:15). 
None of these directly suggest the term family of God as a designation for the 


church.”47 


In the church we should be working together and not alone. “The first 
foundation for supporting the biblical nature of the family of God as a way of referring 
to the church is not one merely of accumulating relevant texts, but is to found in 
understanding the whole thrust of the Old Testament as defining the identity of the 


Jewish people as a single cohesive unit in the midst of other groups of people and of 


the New Testament as defining the ekklesia, literally the assembly of the people, in the 


© David Switzer, Pastor Preacher Person (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1979), 31. 
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same way. The Christian life is not my God and I, but our life together as the people 


of God.“ 


One aspect of collaborative ministry is loving servanthood. The mission 
statement of the writer’s denomination affirms this. “The mission of the AME Church 
is to minister to the social, spiritual and physical development of all people. At every 
level of the connection and in every local church, The AME Church shall engage in 
carrying out the spirit of the original Free African Society, out of which the AME 
Church evolved; that is, to seek out and save the lost, and to serve the needy. It is also 
the duty of the Church to continue to encourage all members to become involved in all 
aspects of church training.”* This is a cooperative venture requiring collaboration 
between clergy and laity. The witness of the Christian life has such value for readying 
the hearer because it operates always with one and the same technique and ingredient, 
namely love. This love is not “namely a sentiment of kindliness toward one whom he 
holds dear or one who treats him well; but it is the will of the Christian man bent and 
directed toward the good of the other, the other regardless of claim or chance of return. 


This love is always a personal thing. It is the response of the heart to the Kingdom or 
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indwelling of G love for one another was to mark them out as 


A. 


The disciples 
Christians. If we aspire to walk in their steps as Christian ministers, our ministry 


should be marked by the kind of love Jesus taught and demonstrated. We see this in 


“ tbid, 31. 
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the gospel about loving God and neighbor (Mk 12:30-31)}. This collaboration 
punctuates all of the gospel narratives and the unfolding of the New Testament 
Church. It is built on the principle characteristic of discipleship: love. 

Just as the disciples were at one point yoked together in teams of two's and 
sent forth, one sees this same teamwork ministry motif elsewhere in the New 
Testament. A typical example of this is found in Acts 13:1-13 which points to the first 
missionary journey of Paul. Though church history refers to it as “the first missionary 
journey of Paul,” a more accurate description of this is “the missionary journey of the 
Church at Antioch.” For in this story we see that it was the church and its leadership 
that prayed, fasted, chose and sent forth individuals to evangelize the gospel. It should 
be noted that the makeup of this congregation was also m 
What a blessing this is for the church to revisit that prime example of collaboration 
rooted in the launching of this fatth tradition. 

It was important for Paul to have a cross-cultural team which included persons 
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from the culture in which he intended to create churches. “The church planting team 
commissioned from Antioch included only Paul and Silas. So before he began the 
new church planting in Macedonia, he invited into the team two additional persons 

who were not members of his home congregation. As the mission unfolded, the Holy 
Spirit t brought together an expanded team. This team was now equipped for the 


challenging task of planting the church in a community which was culturally alien 


from anything Paul had experienced.”*’ This is collaboration at its best. It is seen 


“’ David Shenk and Ervin Stutzman, Creating Communities of the Kingdom (Waterloo, IA: 
Herald Press, 1984), 46. 


here and elsewhere in the spreading of Christianity. “When a church planting takes 
place in a cross-cultural community and the planting team reflects the variety present 
in the developing church, authority in the new congregation will be immediately 
diffused among the various communities. Luke, Timothy and later Titus the Greek 
were significant in helping to establish the churches which Paul planted among the 
Greeks in Europe. Titus and Timothy became church leaders who helped to 
demonstrate to those Greek churches that persons of their own culture were qualified 
and trusted to give leadership to the church.”** Again, this underscores the 

significance of collaborative ministry in not only church planting but also church 
growth. Teamwork is also important in that it brings together a number of laborers 
who can assist each other in building up the community. Teamwork provides the 
synergy that is important when people work together. The book of Acts deals with a 
lot of teamwork. Unity and plurality are themes of the bible. 


There is much evidence for theological foundation for collaborative ministry. 


aided by the Holy Spirit is needed. This happens when faithful discipleship is 


practiced. The common thread that joins people together is love and relationships 
mirrored in the image of Christ. 
Collaborative Ministry: Theologies and Theologians 
When one looks at the discipline of theology, one walks away with an 
sis of 


understanding of what some call classical theology and different types or schools 


theology. Numbered among these schools of theology are biblical, natural, 
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historical, dogmatic, systematic, and practical. There are other venues of theology as 
well. Some of these schools are not embraced by many conservative theologians, yet 
they have found a place in the sphere of not only academic debate but also mainstream 
faith development. Among them are liberation theology and womanist theology. 
Some have gone as far to articulate what is called "black theology.’ 
theologies, more than the others, have at its core, an understanding and willingness to 
engage in collaboration. At the center of these three theologies is addressing, 
overcoming and tearing down institutions and barriers of oppression. This oppression 
is usually based on ethnicity, gender and race. These theologies draw upon biblical 
narratives to attack oppression, discrimination and isolation. These theologians along 
with certain churches and movements work in concert in challenging the evils that the 
masses of people face. Their collaborative work has brought about many changes. 
On another hand, other theologians have found common ground in their work 

and beliefs and work together. Some theologians, in grappling with the subject of 

uman freedom and Christian faith, saw a need to come together in their writings. 
"The chief effort of these three men was to present a coherent interpretation of 


Christian faith, its bases, and its doctrinal content. Systematic theology, they believed, 
was a way to convince cultured despisers of the faith that Christian affirmation was 
valid and to reinforce that faith for believers by demonstrating that its foundations 


were strong and its vision clear."*” Who were these three men? They were Henry 


Bidiem ascom, Thomas Ralston and Thomas O. Summers. Their work "was the 


” Thomas A. Langford, Practical Divinity: T, heolagy in the Wesleyan Tradition. (Nashville, 
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development of more fully ordered statements of Christian faith, more broadly based 
defenses of Christian truth, and more thoroughly organized systematic implications. 
This undertaking was the work of systematic theologians."*° 

Even when discussing the nature of God, the first attribute of God discussed as 
seen in the book of Genesis is monotheism: "the oneness of God." But when the 
church seeks to speak about the fullness of God, as best as it can articulate it, it refers 
to the Trinity (Trinitarian nature of God). The trinity is explained as three attributes 
(persons) of God: God the father (Creator); God the Son (Redeemer) and God the 
Holy Spirit (Sustainer). Even here one sees something of a collaborative nature of 
God's characteristics as expressed in the divine drama of God's outreach and 
interaction with human kind. 

In his book The Church in the Power of the Holy Spirit, Jurgen Moitmann 
writes of the marks of the church one of which is unity. He also speaks of the 
universal (catholicity) of the church which is the result not only of coming together in 
assembly but collaboration. Moltmann writes, "The fact that Jews and Gentiles, 
Greeks and barbarians, masters and slaves, men and women surrender their privileges, 
or are freed from oppression as the case may be, is -- like the gathering of the new 
eople of God itself -- the sacrament of the kingdom and the beginning of the 
messianic era."°' This collaboration is driven by faith and not under compulsion. This 


collaboration is also still at work in many circles where people gather in Jesus' name. 
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Historical Foundations 

The historical foundation for collaborative ministry finds its roots in many 
places. In this section the writer will highlights some of these areas and trace some of 
these efforts down throughout history. This effort will also go back into history to 
show how some of our ancestor worked collaboratively. The Black Church wiil be 
highlighted as it relates to the Civil Rights Movement which in itself was a 
collaborative network. This section will also include the collaborative role of the 
Black family. The history of the writer’s denomination, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, finds its roots in collaborative ministry. 

Collaborative Ministry: A Theme in the AME Church Formation 
The denomination known as the African Methodist Episcopal Church had its 


origin in collaboration. Its principal founder, Richard Allen, worked collaboratively 
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with others in Philadeiphia. “Allen found himself su 
people from diverse cultures: English artisans, Quaker merchants, German farmers, 
and a large contingent of black residents, both slave and free ~ all vying for economic 
success or survival. It was an exciting place, a cosmopolitan city bustling with 


activity and full of opportunity. »°2 1 was in this environment that the AME Church 


came into existence. 
Richard Allen was a member of St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church 

where he worked collaboratively with whites in this predominantly white church. “At 

the ft. 


St. George’s, Allen began by preaching at the five o’ciock Sunday morning services, 


» Steve Klotz, Richard Allen: Religious Leader and Social Activist (New York, NY: Chelsea 
House Publishers, 1991) 11 
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an uncomfortably early time. He later commented on his first Philadelphia sermons: ‘I 
strove to preach as well as I could, but it was a great cross to me but the Lord was with 
me. We had a good time, and several souls were awakened.’ Although most members 


of the congregation to which Allen preached were black (or Africans, as blacks were 


were impressed by the young preacher’s skill and spiritual fervor.”™? At this church 
Allen worked collaboratively with both races. 

Allen worked to reach all types of people in the Philadelphia area. He worked 
collaboratively with everyone. “After St. George’s, Allen would preach three or four 
more times on a Sunday in other parts of Philadelphia. It was a tiring schedule, but the 


routine helped introduce him to all segments of the city’s black Methodist 
population.”** Allen did not just preach to people at his home church; he reached out 
to other people in the community to work with them as well. Allen and other blacks 
worked well with whites at St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church. Even though 
they worked well together, the whites started to treat blacks badly. “In November of 
1787, the colored people belonging to the Methodist Society in Philadelphia convened 
together in order to take into consideration the evils under which they labored, arising 
from the unkind treatment by their white brethren, who considered them a nuisance in 
the house of worship, and even pulled them off their knees while in the act of prayer 


a 


and ordered them to the back seats.”°° Allen had worked collaboratively with whites 


3 Thid., 13. 
* Thid., 11. 


°° Book of Discipline, 5. 
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at this church. When things went bad with whites, he and the others blacks had to 
work collaboratively with one another. 

Richard Allen said that he and the other blacks were together. “By this time 
the prayer was over, and we all went out of the church in a body, and they were no 
more plagued by us in the church. Storming down the gallery stairs and out into the 
streets, the black members of St. George’s led by Allen, Jones, and White, vowed not 
to return. No longer would they feel obliged to seek permission from the Methodist 
hierarchy as St. George’s to form a parish because that church had proved indifferent, 
then hostile to their presence. The time had come for a black church, a church that 
would serve the needs of the black community of Philadelphia. In that moment of 
confrontation, the African Methodist Episcopal (AME) church, although many years 
from becoming a functioning reality, was born.~° Richard Allen and other blacks 
worked together to get their own place of worship. “For these and various other acts 


of unchristian conduct, they considered it their duty to devise a plan in order to build a 


house of their own in which they could worship God under their own vine and fig 


Collaboration: A Theme in the Slave Revolt and Beyond 
One cannot survey history and not see a thread of collaboration during the 
slave revolt and its subsequent history. Slaves had to work together along with whites 


for escape and emancipation. “One of the most important slave revolts in the United 


States occurred in 1800, the year Thomas Jefferson was elected president. In Haiti, 


© Klotz, 17. 


7 Book of Discipline, 5. 


Toussaint L’ ouverture had all but completed a successful revolution against slavery. 
The great black liberator defeated the invading English army and had assumed 
command of the entire island as general-in-chief. Slaves throughout the New World 
were emboldened by these events and a spirit of rebellion was in the air. The 
nineteenth century began with a dire warning to believers in the innate inferiority of 
blacks and the system of human bondage. Before it was over both belief and system 
would have suffered an irreparable loss.” In the face of overwhelming odds and with 
the fear of being put to death, these courageous men and women were taking their 
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In his book Black Religion and Black Radicalism: An Interpretation of 
Religious History of African Americans, Gayraud Wilmore makes the argument and 


writes about how the anti-slavery movement was a collaborative effort among whites 


and blacks in the north. These persons were from different denominations and 


ome together to work to end this wicked institution. “Not content to merely 
write condemnations of slavery, in 1832 William Lloyd Garrison helped found the 
New Engiand Anti-Siavery Society. The following year he drafted the Declaration of 
Principles for the American Anti-Slavery Society. Soon a small but dedicated group 
of men and women, blacks and whites, flocked to the cause. Motivated by Christian 


ethics and the ideals of American democracy, they spoke out strongly and clearly 


against slavery. Garrison hoped to convert America to their cause by a mass 
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propaganda campaign, or what they termed ‘moral suasion.’”°® These persons came 


together and worked collaboratively toward a goal of eradicating slavery. 

Harriet Tubman, a runaway slave, was not content to escape and enjoy 
freedom in the north. Her name is etched into history because of her courage and 
leadership. She is known as the Black Moses in that she headed and led a movement 
to guide slaves who had escaped through a dangerous and perilous journey to the north 
and Canada for freedom and a new life. Tubman could not have accomplished this 
work alone. She had to work collaboratively with blacks and more importantly with 
whites to provide transportation and lodging while avoiding patrols that were out to 
stop them. “The long journey to freedom was rough. Harriet Tubman traveled at 
night and slept in hiding during the day. She wadded upstream through rivers to 
escape bloodhounds trained to trail runaway slaves. Friendly Quakers along the way 


gave her food and shelter. Many white people and free Negroes gave her direction 


2 


ong the way. She was almost caught many times by slave patrols that rode the 
highways looking for runaway slaves. After many days on the road, Harriet Tubman 
finally reached the free soil of Pennsylvania.” 

Tubman returned to slave states on many occasions in what history calls the 
“Underground Railroad.” She had to develop relationships with people of means, 
resources and convictions. Others involved in this movement of liberation had to 


developed relationships as well. From the beginning to the end this work was 


°8 Douglass Miller, Frederick Douglass: And the Fight for Freedom (New York, N.Y.: Facts 


on File Publications, 1988), 30. 
* John King and H. Narcet, Stories of Twenty-Three Famous Negro Americans (Austin, TX: 


Steck-Vaugh, 1967), 55. 
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collaborative in nature. It involved people of different races, social and economic 
status, different regions and different faith traditions. 
The Black Church and Collaborative Ministry 

The black church itself was born out of being cut off from collaboration with 
the majority society. During the times of slavery, slaves were allowed to worship w 
their owners but were seated in the balcony or the rear of the church. As mentioned 
earlier in the discussion on Richard Allien and the St. George's Methodist Episcopal 
Church, blacks were not made to feel welcome as equal partners in ministry or were at 
times outright expelled from the majority church. Isolated and cut off, many different 
communities of black believers collaborated which resulted in the birth of the black 
church. W. E B. Dubois articulated a measure of collaboration among blacks in the 
church when he wrote: 


The Negro church of today is the social center of Negro life in the 


United States, and the most characteristic expression of African 
character. Take a typical church in a sane Virginian town; it is 


more ‘persons tastefully finished { in Gene pine, with a carpet, : a 
small organ, and stained glass windows. Underneath is a large 
assembly room, with benches. This building is the central 
clubhouse of a community of a thousand or more Negroes. 
Various organizations meet here -- the church proper, Sunday 
school, two or three insurance societies, women's societies, secret 
societies, and mass meetings of various kinds, Entertainment, 
supper and lectures are held beside the five or six regular weekly 
religious services. Considerable sums of money are collected and 
expended here. Employment is found for the idle; strangers are 
introduced; news is disseminated and charity distributed. At the 
same time this social, intellectual, and economic centre is a 
religious centre of great power. Depravity, Sin Redemption, 
Heaven, Hell and Damnation are preached twice a Sunday with 
much fervor and revivals take place every year after the crops are 
laid, and few indeed of the community have the hardihood to 
withstand conversion. Back of this more formal religion, the 
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Church often stands as a real conserver of morals, a strengthener 
of family life and the final authority on what is Good and Right. 


DuBois paints a picture of the church that is involved in most of the more meaningful 
institutions of life beyond faith itself. Included in this list are the arenas of 
economics, social societies, entertainment, enrichment and education. This is possible 
because of the collaborative efforts of people of faith. 

Bishop Joseph A. Johnson, Jr. also believed that the black church was the place 
where the poor and oppressed could come together and work for a common goal. 


The tragedy of the interpretation of Jesus by the white 
American theologians during the last three hundred years is that 
Jesus has been too often identified with the oppressive 
structures and forces of the prevailing society. His teaching has 
been used to justify wars, exploitation of the poor and oppressed 
people of the world. In His name the most vicious form of 
racism has been condoned and advocated. In a more tragic 
sense this Jesus of the white church establishment has been 
white, straight haired, and blue eyed: an Anglo-Saxon that is 
presented in the image of the oppressor. This whiteness has 
prevailed to the extent that the black, brown, or red peoples of 
the world, who had accepted Jesus as Lord and savior, were 
denied full Christian fellowship in His Church were not 
accepted as brother for whom Jesus had died.” 


Oppression, exclusion and racism, according to Johnson, played a role in blacks being 
driven out of the white church. These same factors, interestingly, played a factor in 
these people of faith coming together and working collaboratively to overcome these 


barriers, worship with dignity and build a stronger (black) community. 


© WE.B. DuBois. The Souls of Black Folk (New York, NY: Dover Publications, 1994), 117. 


ol Joseph A. Johnson, Jr. The Soul of the Black Preacher (Chicago, IL: United church Press, 
1971), 60. 
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This collaboration of the black church came at a price according to Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson. "Because the Negro church is such.a free field and it is controlled 
largely by the Negroes themselves, it seems that practically all the incompetents and 
undesirables who have been barred from other walks of life by race, prejudice and 
economic difficulties have rushed into the ministry for exploitation of the people. 
Honest ministers who are trying to do their duty, and then find their task made 
difficult by these men who stoop to practically everything conceivable. Almost 
anybody of the lowest type may get into the Negro ministry. The Methodists claimed 
that they have strict regulations to prevent this, but their net draws in proportionately 
as many undesirable as one finds among the Baptists. Notwithstanding the 
marvelous work that has come out of collaboration, this measure is not without its 
undesirable aspects. Woodson goes on to cite another deficit in collaboration when he 
commented on how some politicians used some black ministers. "It ought not to be 
possible for the politicians to distribute funds at the rate of fifty or a hundred dollars a 


partisan strife. It is most shameful that some ministers resort to religion as a 


camouflage to gain influence in the churches only to use such power for selfish 


political purpose." 
From its inception the black church's mission has not only been to make 


disciples of Jesus Christ but to be active in organizing and serving the community. 


Hence, the black church in America, because of its history with the majority race and 


© Carter G. Woodson, The Miseducation of the Negro. (Trenton, NJ: Africa World Press, 
1990), 54. 


8 Fhid., 182. 


struggle for equality, has been inextricably linked in a sense to not only the iocal 
community in which its resides but to some extent the liberties and upreach of black 
folk as a whole in the nation. 

The black church has always come together to do collaborative ministry. 
“Joint services of celebration were taking place, especially in rural areas, long before 


ecumenicist was in vogue. It is only natural the worship trends are similar, despite 


still operating, many members across denomination lines are very much at home in 
Fy 64. 
any congregation. 
Cain Hope Felder sheds light on the role of the bible in the many expressions 
of life in the black church and its collaborative work. "My suspicions are that greater 


clarity about the role that the Bible has played in the history of African Americans can 


shed light on the different responses African Americans have made to the socio- 


reading of important texts, especially mythic or religious texts, reflect a reading or 
assessment of one's world, and since the Bible has from the founding of the nation 
served as an icon, a history of African American's historical readings of the Bible is 
ikely to reflect their historical self-understanding as Africans in America."® One 
draws from this critique that oppression and disenfranchisement alone were not the 
dominant or sole reasons for the black church collaboration. They saw in the word of 


alli 


God from the history of the oppressed Hebrews that paralleled their story to the gospel 


* Melva Costen, African American Christian Worship (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1993), 
89. 


°° Cain Hope Felder. Stony the Road We Trod: An African American Biblical Interpretation 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1991), 81. 
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unity and oneness. Hence, this collaboration cannot be viewed in a primary sense of 


enduring isolation and survival 
The Black Church Collaboration and the Civil Rights Movement 
and without 


The black church was at the center of the Civil Rights movement and 
it the movement would not have been as successful. Even before the turbulent sixties 
with its marches, sit-ins and resistance, the black church was active in not only 


rch in matters of collaborating to reach 
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sees from this that the black church had collaboration 
Even before the heydays of the Civil Rights movement, the collaborative work 
of the black church was etched in history in one of the landmarks judicial cases of the 
We know this as Brown vs. Board of Education. In 1951, a class- 

it United 
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States District Court of Kansas. The plaintiffs were thirteen black Topeka parents on 
behalf of twenty children that challenged the school district's policies of racial 
segregation. Though there were thirteen parents as plaintiffs the lawsuit was listed as 
Brown vs. the Board of Education. Oliver Brown, a pastor in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, had his name appended to this court document because his name 
was the first in the alphabetized arrangement of the parents. This lawsuit grew into 
five consolidated cases from around the country. "Southern white supremacists called 
it black Monday. And it was, for them. Because on Monday, May 17, 1954, thanks 
to the brilliant advocacy of NAACP chief counsel, Thurgood Marshall, the Supreme 
Court ruled for the plaintiffs in Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka.’ It should 
be noted that the NAACP was the organization that led to the filing of this suit and 
was behind all five of the cases that were eventually bound together in one suit. The 
primary base for membership for the NAACP has been the black church. Many of the 
black church ministers and lay leaders were leaders of local chapters as well as 
national chapters. Practically all of the meetings were held, especially in its earlier 
years, in the black church. This is collaboration on all fronts. 

Another pivotal moment in the history of Civil Rights was the bus boycott of 
Montgomery, Alabama. In December of 1955, little did Rosa Parks, a department 
store seamstress, know that she would be boarding a bus to take her home but also 
"transporting her straight into history."°8 History records that Parks refused to give up 


her seat to a white person as instructed by the bus driver and was arrested as a result of 


°7 Kareem Adbul-Jabbar, Black Profiles In Courage (New York, NY: William Morrow & 
Company, 1996), 197. 


this. This event led to a thirteen-month long bus boycott in the city of Montgomery. 
After black city leaders secured bond for Parks, the NAACP leaders "began to call 
local black leaders, including Ralph Abernathy and Martin Luther King, Jr. to 
organize a planning meeting. On 2 December, black minister and leaders met at 
Dexter Avenue Baptist Church and began to publicize the 5 December bus boycott. 
During this time the city black leaders, many of whom were clergy, met to discuss 
iding the boycott into a longer period. At this point the Montgomery 
Improvement Association (MIA) was formed and King was elected its president. 
The first boycott of the bus was measured to be 90% effective. These events, 
including the push back from the white community, were highlighted in the national 
media and on television newscast. Today one still sees the grainy black-and-white 
footage of masses of blacks walking to and from work and other places. Churches not 


only served as places of meetings for these boycotts but also disseminated information 


held there. The gospel was proclaimed and offered as a source of comfort and 
strength for the pilgrims of this trying period. In short, collaboration took place in all 
sorts of contexts great and small. Civil rights activists and pacifists from other parts of 


the country poured into Montgomery to offer support to the leaders of these events and 


to offer counsel and guidance in helping them strategize. 


* "Montgomery Bus Boycott: 1955-1966." Martin Luther King, Jr. and the Global Freedom 
Struggle. http://mik- 
kpp01 .stanford.edu/index.php/encyclopedia/encyclopedia/enc_montgomery_bus_boycott_1955_1956/ 
(accessed November 21, 2012). 
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The Civil Rights Movement was collaborative ministry at its best. Out of this 


Alabama, were in dialogue about how a national, or at least regional, body could be 
formed to facilitate the work of addressing segregation and racism. These efforts led 
to the organizing of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC). Over 
thirty ministers who had similar paths had arrived at a common collaborative 
commitment with SCLC hoping to work toward ending racial segregation. 

Andrew Young, a pioneer of this movement and friend of King, wrote about 


this period of time and persons involved. 


This was a turning point for the national movement for civil 
rights. In Birmingham, we truly broke the back of racial 
segregation. In so doing, we developed a model for nonviolent 
social change that can be applied in virtually any contemporary 
context. The Birmingham campaign was also a turning point 
for our leader. Martin had always been cautious, even reluctant 
about his leadership role. It had been thrust upon him in 
Montgomery, and there had been no time since his twenty- 
seventh birthday that he had not been subject to public scrutiny 
and criticism. Occasionally this still young man would try to 
retreat from it all, but that fall in Birmingham marked a turning 
point in Martin. It was then that I believe he came to accept, 
finally, that he could never walk away from the awesome 
responsibility of the civil rights leadership that had fallen upon 
his shoulders. ” 


Theology is a theology of black liberation. It seeks to plumb the black condition in the 


” Andrew Young, An Easy Burden: The Civil Rights Movement and the Transformation of 
America. (New York, NY: TarperCollins Publisher, 1996), 85. 


light of God's revelation in Jesus Christ, so that the black community can see that the 
gospel is commensurate with the achievement of black humanity. Black theology is a 
theology of blackness. The message of liberation is the revelation of God as revealed 
in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Freedom is the gospel. Jesus is the Liberator. ‘He 
hath sent me to preach deliverance to the captive.’ Thus the back patriarch and we 
know this reality despite all attempts of the white church to obscure it and utilize 
Christianity as a means of enslaving blacks." 

So at the heart of black life in America one sees the instrument of 
collaboration. Sons and daughters of African slaves not only collaborated with one 
another but also with sons and daughters of white immigrants to this country in 


building the so-called black church, establishing schools for blacks and the on-going 


work of addressing oppression and dismantling institutions of injustice. Collaboration 
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of the church and its members is at the heart of working t 
the lives of the people of faith in the organization of civic and social organizations for 
enrichment. Collaboration is the instrament by which economic development, to a 
certain extent, took hold in the black community and beyond. Collaboration of the 
masses of unnamed individuals made it possible for people like Martin Luther King, 
Jr. and Rosa Parks, to name a few, to have made an indelible imprint on the nation and 
its drive to live out the true meaning of freedom. Collaboration is at the center of life 
in the black church. Cain Hope Felder was right when he said that the development 
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and enrichment of a people was not because of the impact of working together 


” James Cone and Gayraud Wilmore, Black Theology: A Documentary History, Volume One 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1993), 38 


(collaboration) toward goals, but because it was written in the bible, God's word, that 


this unity is of God. 


St. James African Methodist Episcopal has made it a goal to initiate and launch 
a collaborative ministry with Greater St. John African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and Calvary African Methodist Episcopal Church. These three churches are members 


of the AME denomination and are in the same community: John’s Island, South 


AMEC has a membership of 135 members and averages eighty members each Sunday 
in worship. Greater St. John has a membership of 250 and averages 120 on Sunday 
Calvary has a membership of eighty-five and averages thirty-five on Sunday. There 
are seventeen churches on John’s Island; twelve of them are African American 


congregations. These twelve churches average about seventy-five persons each 


Sunday. One of the churches averages about 225 per Sunday. One can see from these 


figures that all of these churches would be considered small membership churches. 
John’s Island has a population of 13,684. The African American population is 4,487, 
which is one third of the island's population. Where there is room for growth in all of 
these churches, the statistics show that based on the islands population, any growth 


would be minimal. Wherein growth in members and average attendance worship may 


be minimal, these congregations can engage each other and the community in a 


meaningful way doing collaborative ministry. 


The Hypothesis 


Church vitality is often measured by growth. With this line of thinking, ifa 
church increases its membership numerically, then there must be vitality. This may or 
may not be true. Another way of measuring vitality is looking at the average 


attendance of worship as compared to the number on the membership roll. One 


many of the residents are persons who do not have a personal relationship with God 
and hold membership in a church. On the other hand, some churches are in areas that 
are sparsely populated. In these areas church growth may be minimal in that they may 
have a larger percentage of residents who have membership in a church. Church 
vitality then has to be measured in other ways. One such way is the institution of new 


ministries and the involvement of people in these ministries whether they are members 


of the host church or not. 


The hypothesis of this project is that when a group of persons is discipled in a 
specific area of the teachings of Jesus (Christian discipleship), shown a need in their 
specific setting, and given an opportunity to serve in this area, a measurable outcome 
can be noticed over a period of time. Here the writer/pastor has brought together a 
small group and discipled them in collaborative ministry. This hypothesis further 
underscores that the church’s ministry can be strengthened and become more vital 


when it networks with other churches in a collaborative manner in instituting and 


me 


sustaining ministries that deepen the level of Christian discipleship and increase the 
quality of life not only for the members of the churches involved but also for people in 
the community where the churches exist. This project title is Developing a 


Collaborative Ministry Among African Methodist Episcopal Churches on John’s 


ah, #1. 


Island, South Carolina. 


Intervention 
There is a three-fold context in this project. First, there is a core group of 
members of St James AMEC coming together to pray, study and strategize for a 
specialized outreach collaborative ministry in this congregation. The second aspect of 
this project is the partnership of St. James AMEC with the congregations of Greater 


St. John AMEC and Calvary AMEC in collaborating on ministry projects. The third 


aspect of this ministry is the formation and networking of John’s Island African 
Methodist Episcopal Church Council STAMECC) with the Haut Gap Middle School, 


St. John’s High School and the John’s Island Regional Library to ascertain tutorial 


models, developed a library and prepare for statewide tests. The following events and 


e Bible Study Series 


« Small Group Collaborative Ministry Team Prayer and Study gatherings one 
hour a week for four weeks 


¢ Networking with middle school, high school and library on John’s Island 


e Assig a project coordinator for the three church site ministry 


Research Design 
The writer/pastor employed a mixed method research approach using 
qualitative and quantitative measures as spelled out in John W. Creswell’s book 
Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methodist Approaches. 
Creswell states, "The researcher bases the inquiry on the assumption that collecting 


diverse types of data best provides an understanding of a research problem." This 


beliefs and values concerning collaborative ministry. The project began with a pre- 
test questionnaire (see Appendix C) that measures the congregation's understanding 
and knowledge on the subject of collaborative ministry over a four-week period. 
There was a two week sermon series (see Appendix D) and a two-week bible study 
(see Appendix E). This was followed by a post-test survey questionnaire (see 


Appendix F) gleaning the learning from the sermons series and bible studies. This 


was followed by brainstorming and identifying the pressing needs of ministry in the 


The writer had a challenge in this methodology. One observation of survey 
findings is that people are sometimes reluctant to be honest in filling out surveys in 
that it may reveal a lack of knowledge on a subject and may prove to be embarrassing. 
In the pre-test survey the respondents were informed that he/she would be asked to 
respond to a post survey as well. Each survey would need the name or an assigned 


number so that the pre and post survey would be matched to the same respondent so 


" John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Method 
Approaches (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 21. 


that it could be carefully ascertained where any learning occurred. To alleviate any 
fear of judgment, the following explanation was shared. "There are no right or wrong 
answers, but rather different points of view. Please share your point of view even if it 
differs from what others have said. We are just as interested in negative comments as 
positive comments, and at times the negative comments are the most helpful.’ 
made clear to the survey respondents that only the project team and context associates 
would see the surveys and it would not be part of a larger printed record with the 
members’ names on the form. 

Instrumentation 


There were several instruments used to test the hypothesis for this project. The 


three qualitative instruments were questionnaires, observation and focus group. The 


ended and closed ended questions were asked. Some examples of this are: 


e Do the three AME Churches of John’s Island have an intentional bond of 


working together on ministry projects and issues? Yes No 


e What is meant by the expression “collaborative ministry? 
e How will collaborative ministry enrich the people’s lives on John’s Island? 


a af 


¢ What are some of the missional needs of the people on the island? 


three-church collaborative cluster. 


? Richard A. Kruger, Focus Group: A Practical Guide for Applied Research (New Berry Park, 
CA: Sage Publications, 1988), 25. 
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The observation instrument aspect of this process included observing how 
individuals responded to this collaborative project. The context associates and a few 
others served initially as a project team, but as the project unfolded it also began to 


operate as a focus group. 


The first qualitative instrument that was used was a questionnaire. This 


questionnaire was conducted by a cross-section sampling of active members of St. 


James AMEC. The purpose of the questionnaire is to ascertain a sample population to 
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determine th tribution of characteristics, attitudes or beliefs of the group. 
questionnaires were beneficial in finding out about the individual’s understanding 
about collaborative ministry as it relates to Christian discipleship and the kingdom of 
God. 

The second qualitative instrument that was used was observation. Catherine 
Marshall and Gretchen B. Rossman describe observation as that which “entails the 
systematic noting and recording of events, behaviors and artifacts (objects) in the 


social setting chosen for study.” In this regard the writer had to use his researche 


The third qualitative instrament used was the focus group. The non-empirical 
observations that a focus group offers are extremely important. Qualitative research 


focuses on numbers with words giving narrative. Two researchers contend, “We 


argue that words may be more unwieldy than numbers; they render more meaning than 


° Catherine Marshall and Gretchen B. Rossman, Designing Qualitative Research (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1999), 129. 
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numbers alone and should be hung on to throughout data analysis. Focusing solely on 
numbers shifts attention from substance to arithmetic, throwing out the whole notion 
of ‘qualities’ or ‘essential characteristics.” 
Quantitative Research 

The quantitative instrument used in this project was the pre- and post-tests. 
These tests were instrumental in the learning of the participants in the sermons and 
bible studies on the subject of collaborative ministry. 

Conciusion 

The quantitative experiment of generating a hypothesis must be proved or 
disproved by mathematical and statistical means. This is especially true in the natural 
sciences. However, in the social science and religion, other aspects such as 
observation and subsequent behavior are important. The qualitative research has 
much to say about these human behavior and habits. 

One aspect that was not seen earlier in this planning was the significance of 


putting together and drawing upon a small group specifically for this outreach 


collaborative ministry. The project would not have flowed as well as it did without 


° Matthew B. Miles and Michael Huberman, Qualitative Data Analysis (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage Publications, 1994), 56. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 
This chapter focuses on the events that led to the implementation of this project 
and how it developed in a collaborative manner. While serving at St. James AME 
Church the writer established a relationship with the pastors of Greater St. John AME 
Church and Calvary AME Church both of which are on John’s Island. Over the years 
he saw the pastors of these two churches come and go and replaced by two other 
pastors. The writer also saw how some of the members of his church, St. James, had 
relatives, neighbors and friends in the other two churches on the island. The members 
of these three churches were constantly attending the other churches for funerals and 
special events and programs. While delving into the history of St. James AME 
Church, the writer found that all three of the churches on this island were at one point 
on a pastoral charge being served by one pastor. In this context it gnawed on him that 
these three churches, though friendly and cordial in visiting, were likened to silos 
when it came to ministry. With the exception of an annual Thanksgiving service with 


one of the churches, there were no shared ministries of these three churches. 


Prayer and Discernment 


This project model unfolded in a process and several stages. The first stage 
involved prayer and discernment. While meditating on the High Priestly Prayer of 
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Jesus in the Seventeenth chapter of John, this writer and pastor was led to a season of 
prayer and discernment about the possibility of the three churches on the island 
coming together for collaborative ministry. He did not need to be convinced that there 
was a need for this. He needed an affirmation that it was time to move on this 

Having received that affirmation, the writer was led to share this information with the 
two colleagues and pastors of the other two churches on the island. The three of them 
met and prayed about the possibility of a collaborative ministry and were willing to 
move in this direction. Each pastor pledged to take this concept of forming a 
collaborative ministry to his steward board (the church’s governing council) for 
consideration. They all agreed that in order for this project to work and succeed when 


each of them were no longer the pastor of the church on the island that each 


congregation had to claim ownership of this project. 


The second stage of the project development began in June and July of 2012. 
Presentations were made to all three churches’ steward boards. Each church agreed 
that the pastor and two lay members of the steward board would convene as a tri- 
church committee to work on how to establish and launch a collaborative ministry. 

The committee met the last week in July and organized as John’s Island African 


Methodist Episcopal Church Council (JIAMECC). It developed a mission statement: 


“Working together for collaborative ministry to do together what each of us could not 
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do well alone.” Having developed a name and mission statement, they turned thei 
attention toward setting goals. The brainstorming took into account what was 


perceived as the basic needs of the churches of the island. 
Data Collection 


In the next stage the writer invited all the members of his project team which 
included his context associates and his professional associates to meet with JIAMECC 
to help map out the project. Out of this brainstorming a questionnaire survey (pretest) 
was developed to help the three churches receive input from the members about what 
goals the JIAMECC should develop and work toward first (See Appendix C). The 
context associates had ideas about what was needful in the churches. The 


ical framework 


a. 
a 


professional associates helped the group with the wording and theolo 


er took the survey back to each respective church and had 
persons fill out the surveys. Each church asked twelve persons to fill out the survey. 
There was a cross section of individuals chosen to represent gender and age group. 
With completed surveys in hand JIAMECC met again and poured over the responses 
to the questions. Out of this session the group agreed to project timeline, a launch 


date, and satellite sites for each church. It should be noted that that Greater St. John 


and Calvary AMEC did not have twelve persons to fill out the pre-survey. One church 


: From the Minutes of the John’s Island African Methodist Episcopal Church Council, July 28, 
2012, St James African Methodist Episcopal Church, John’s Island, South Carolina. 
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had five surveys and the other church had six surveys. Out of this brainstorming came 


several areas of exploration for collaborative ministry. 


e Heiping the youth and chiidren of the churches with tutoring 

e Developing a computer literacy program for children and adults 
e Establishing a food pantry 

¢ Establishing a clothing pantry 

e Opportunities for the three churches to worship together 

* Opportunities for the three churches to study together 


Using each church site as a satellite base for one of the ministries 


worship and bible study. 
Launching the Project 


The project was launched on August 26, 2012, at St James AME Church 
during the morning worship service. The pastor developed the worship service around 
the theme of “collaborative ministry” and preached the first of a two-part sermon 
series on Nehemiah 4:1-6. 


Sermon One: Rebuilding the Wall: A Collaborative Effor 
Nehemiah 4:1-9. 


This sermon focused on a God who hears the petitions of those who cry out 
and responds, It also addressed the inner spirit of the believer who is grieved by the 


plight of the people and their institutions of faith. It speaks to faith that not only leads 
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one. to pray but also to act. This popular passage of Scripture lends itself to many 
themes. Numbered among them is one of collaboration. 

A. God put in Nehemiah’s heart to go and rebuild the walls. 

B. Nehemiah mad a presentation of the need to the people. 

C. The people came together to do collaboratively what neither of them could 


do alone. 


ermon Two: Collaboration Begins with Two 
Matthew 18:19-20 


GA 


The second sermon in this series pointed to the power and efficacy of prayer 
when two or more people commit themselves to the ways of the Lord acknowledging 
that it is Jesus who makes available the resources to accomplish the purposes of God. 


The main points of this sermon were: 


A. Coming Together Involves Being Neighborly 


B. Coming Together Involves Being Deliberate 
C. Coming Together Involves Showin 
These sermons were delivered at St. James AME Church during morning worship. 
After worship, there was a fellowship meal and the congregation went directly into 


bible study on the same passages. 


Bibie Study One: Nehemiah 4:i-9 
This popular passage of Scripture lends itself to many themes. Numbered among 


them is one of coliaboratio 


A. God put in Nehemiah's heart to go and rebuild the walis. 


oS 
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B. Nehemiah made a presentation of the need to the people. 


C. The people came together to do collaboratively what neither of them could do 
alone. 


I. The SORROW of prayer (vs 4). Prayer was designed to be a glad 

communion with God; but sin has embittered it. Now it is often suffused with 
tears; but it will soon rejoice in God. Hannah's prayerful sorrow soon became 
her prophetic song. The sorrows of prayer are more joyous than the rejoicings 


of sin. 


If. The IMPORTUNITY of prayer (vs 5). Nehemiah besought God to hear his 
prayer; his whole being was engaged in his devotion. Sorrow makes men 


earmest; things spiritual must be earnestly sought. 


il. The THEOLOGY of prayer. True prayer has a right conception of the 


Divine character; it will see in God: 


1. The Divine. 


No 


The Exalted. 


he Faithful. 


Qo 


4. The Powerful 


All true prayer is based on a right conception of the Deity; the more we know 
of God, the more true and acceptable will our worship become. This outline 


was based on an outline in the PC Study Bible Commentary.’ 


IV. The DURATION of prayer (vs 6). Nehemiah prayed day and night. We 


must pray without ceasing. "I will not let thee go, except thou bless me" (Gen 


32326). 


V. The CONFESSIONS of prayer (vss 6, 7). 


2W. Clarkson, P.C Study Bible Software, \HOMILTES\Nehemiah\Chapter One\Homilies By 
JS. Exelf\l:4-11 -- Piety And Prayer. 
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1. Personal. 
2. Domestic. 
3. National. 


4, Unreserved. 


requests to urge. 


1, The Divine promise (vss 8, 9). 
2. The Divine mercy. 
3. The Divine aid in the past. 


asis of a time of reflection along 
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In this teaching Jesus talks about his presence among the disciples under certain 
conditions. What are some of the conditions? Sincerity, culture and unity are some of 


these conditions. What is meant by each of these? 
Jesus’ presence is accompanied by power. 


* Sincerity 

e Cuiture 

e Unity 

e This presence comes out of a sense of agreement. How is this so? 


e What are the things we are called to agree upon? 
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2 What happens in the absence of agreement? 
@ What is the purpose of this promised power? 
e How is this collaboration similar to this prayer of where two or three are 


gathered? 


The three churches had its collaborative launch of this project together on 


= 


October 26, 2012, at St. James AME Church. This was an evening service. The 
sermon was given by Reverend Marvin Pasley, the pastor of Greater St. John AME 
Church. Reverend John Bradley, the host pastor and writer, shared with the 
congregation the purpose of this gathering. He also talked about the period of their 
collective history when the three churches were on the same charge served by one 


pastor. He also shared with those in attendance that this collaborative minist 
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hopefully be something that endures and grows. He discussed the role that each 


At one of its earliest meetings the JIAMECC discussed the strengths, desires 
and practicality of each church hosting a specific ministry. It was agreed that St. 
James AME Church would be the satellite ministry for the food/clothing pantry. 

c 


Greater St. John AMEC would be the satellite ministry for the tutoring lab and 


Calvary AME Church would be the satellite ministry for the computer project. 
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e What happens in the absence of agreement? 
6 What is the purpose of this promised power? 
e How is this collaboration similar to this prayer of where two or three are 


gathered? 


These questions served as the basis of the bible study for session two. 
The Collaborative Launch 


The three churches had its collaborative launch of this project together on 
October 26, 2012, at St. James AME Church. This was an evening service. The 
sermon was given by Reverend Marvin Pasley, the pastor of Greater St. John AME 
Church. Reverend John Bradley, the host pastor and writer, shared with the 
congregation the purpose of this gathering. He also talked about the period of their 
collective history when the three churches were on the same charge served by one 
pastor. He also shared with those in attendance that this collaborative ministry would 


hopefully be something that endures and grows. He discussed the role that each 


church would play in this ministry. 


Ministry Stations for the Collaborative Ministry 
At one of its earliest meetings the JIAMECC discussed the strengths, desires 
and practicality of each church hosting a specific ministry. It was agreed that St. 
James AME Church would be the satellite ministry for the food/clothing pantry. 


Greater St. John AMEC wouid be the satellite ministry for the tutoring lab and 


Calvary AME Church would be the satellite ministry for the computer project. 
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St James AMEC Satellite Ministry: Food/Clothing Bank 


The persons responsible for the satellite ministry at the host church, St. James, 
discussed with the trustees about making available a room to serve as a pantry. A 
room was secured and the committee began to work on a mission statement about this 
specific ministry. The space available was limited so the group had to make smart 
decisions about how to best use the space. It was agreed that the pantry should be 
stocked first with food and secondly with clothing. A list of the preferred kinds of 
food that the church would stock was developed. This list included beans, rice, 
noodles, canned meats, flour, sugar, meal and cereal. The committee talked about the 
short shelf life of some goods such as cereal. 

The next step of this ministry was securing clothing racks and building shelves 
for the food. Carpenters within St. James and other volunteers gathered to build 
shelves. Members also donated shelves. After the room had been painted and the 
fixtures were in place, a dedication service was held for the pantry. The following 
Sunday morning the church was given a list of goods that they would like to have as 
stock on the shelves. It was pointed out that the island is not heavily populated with 
large pockets of poverty of the homeless. Their strategy was to be in ministry based 
on needs with a certain type of pantry as opposed to one with everything on the 
shelves. 


hours of operation for the pantry and responsibilitie 


Qa. 


The committee discusse 
for the workers. In addition to people walking in requesting goods, it was suggested 
that the pastoral care teams from the churches make recommendations of persons who 


would benefit from boxes of food but who may never come forward with a request. In 


addition to this it was also agreed that instead of just letting food remain on shelves 
facing expiration dates that boxes would be taken to the food bank in Charleston as the 


need warranted. 
Greater St. John Satellite Ministry: Tutoring Lab 


The project team of Greater St. John moved forward in planning for its tutorial 
ministry lab. One teacher from Greater St. John and a teacher from St. James agreed 
to serve as co-directors of this project. Volunteers joined the two in planning for an 
After School Learning Center (ASLC). The fellowship hall of the church was chosen 
in that it offered more space with tables and chairs. The group decided upon the hours 


of 3:30 to 6:00 pm on Mondays through Thursdays. 


This group’s first challenge was setting up a system of registering students to 
participate in the program. Registration forms were placed in bulletins at all three 
churches announcing a launch date of October 15" as the start date. Signature cards 
required the signature of a parent for a child to participate. A policy was put forth as 
to who could pick the child up in that only a few of the children lived in walking 
distance. This committee also discussed that it considered itself an educational 
ministry and not a latch key program for children who would go home to empty 
houses after school. It was agreed upon that each parent whose child signed up for the 
tutorial lab would share the grades with the lab team so that an Individual Evaluation 


Plan (IEP) could be put in place to supplement their present schoolwork. 
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Calvary AMEC Satellite Ministry: Computer Lab 


Calvary AME Church began its work on planning for its computer lab satellite 
ministry. The first challenge for this ministry was securing computers and getting 
broadband wireless Internet services. Three computers were donated to the church. 
The church then installed broadband. Another member put the three computers on a 
network with Internet access and the volunteers donated money to buy a 
printer/scanner. The committee set the schedule for the lab hours. They would be on 
Tuesday and Thursday from 3:30 to 6:30 pm and Saturdays from 9 am to 1 pm. The 
group chose as its launch date October 16". This announcement was made in the three 
churches on Sunday services. This group used the same registration process as the 
tutorial lab ministry. One of the computers shut down immediately and left two 
computers operational. The group agreed to put together a budget to purchase two 


new computers and submitted it to JAMECC, 


Collaboration with the Schools 


One of the challenges that students face is test taking. Many students in 


Vf 
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schools perform with passing grades in some subject areas. But when standardized 

tests are given to them, many students fail. This is especially true for minority 

students and students from low socio-economic families. School systems are 
hallenged to raise these scores. Pressure is put on teachers so much that in some 
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communities teachers have been accused of falsifying scores. The collaborative 


ministry aspect of this project has put in place a tutorial lab at one of the satellite 
churches (Greater St. John AME Church). It was agreed upon that emphasis would be 


placed on reading, writing and math. In addition to helping students with their 


classwork and homework, the project team developed a working relationship with the 


South Carolina, like many other states, has standardized tests given to students at 
designated times. Two teachers from the island on the JIAMECC team who are 
familiar with these tests are working with the schools’ counselors for information that 


will assist students in their study and preparation for these exams. 


One of the tests given is the Palmetto Assessment State Standard (PASS). It 
measures the achievements in English, language arts, mathematics, social studies and 
sciences in grade three to eight. This test is given in March of each year to students in 
grades three to eight. Another test given is the South Carolina High School 
Assessment Program (HSAP). This test is given in the second year after the student’s 
math. The third test given to students is the End-of-Course Examination Program 
(EOCEP).? This test covers all of the disciplines that the student takes over the 
breadth of the high school years and must be passed in order to graduate. Thus the 
collaboration with the counselors of the schools by the directors of the tutorial lab will 
enable the members within the church to gain a better consciousness of what is at 


stake in these tests. 


? “Vesting in South Carolina: An Overview,” www.greatschools.org/ (accessed November 12, 


Parent involvement is critical for these measures to gain traction. Each church 
in the cluster pledged to keep the church informed of these tests and how the African 
American students have historically not scored as well as their white counterparts. At 
present, the team is working on gaining all of the dates, places and times for these tests 
to be taken in order to put together a schedule and make it available for the parents. 
This work will also allow the tutorial lab to work with students in these focus areas as 
well as learning some of the nuances of taking tests. The PASS, HSAP and EOCEP 
are all standardized tests and mandatory for all students at their respective grade 
ievels. Each year a number of students fail these tests. Though they are allowed to 
graduate they do not receive a diploma — only a certificate. It then becomes necessary 
for these students to attend some form of alternative school or technical school where 
classes are held preparing these students to take the EOCEP. How ironic is this? 
There are a few students now in one of these three cluster churches who is in this 
status. One wonders if this program had been in place a few years earlier, whether 
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these students may have benefited from this lab and collaboration and passed these 
tests. Failing these tests prevented these students from enrolling in some of the 


technical or community colleges. 
Collaboration with the John’s Island Regional Library 


Numbered among the libraries of Charleston County is the John 
Regional Library. This is a new state-of-the arts facility. It has several computers 
(wi-fi) for public use. It also has scanners and printing available for ten cents a page. 


One of the initiatives developed with the library by the project team was to establish 
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an Every-Student-Library-Card initiative. It was discovered that of the seventeen 
students who were participating in the tutorial and computer lab only two of them had 
library cards. Only six of them said that they had ever been in this library. 
Arrangements were made with the parents of students in the tutorial and computer labs 


to visit this library as a group and acquire library cards. 


The library could not reserve time on the computers for the students but 
pledged to work with them when they came into the library. The library also has 
conference rooms that it volunteered to make available to the JIAMECC Ministry 
Team. These measures will go a long way in aiding the computer literacy program. 
Presently, the computer lab satellite ministry only has two computers and they are 
older models and slow in speed. The tutorial component of the collaborative ministry 
team as well as the computer lab directors understand the importance of students 
having access to computers, the literacy level to operate the computers and the ability 


to navigate through the maze of websites. 


John’s Island Regional Library also partnered with the tutorial lab for a 
summer reading program. One of the areas that is neglected by students during the 
summer months is reading. Some argue that children with limited reading skills are 
put at risk even more in their schoolwork and standardized test. Presently, these 
persons are working on a reading program for the summer for students in all grades. 
The tutorial lab is working on awarding the students who participate with field trips, 


other treats and a certificate of completion. Retired teachers and others in the three 
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churches have already donated books for this project. The literacy lab people are now 


ascertaining what books should be offered to what grade level. 


Data Collection 
The Pre-test (Appendix C) had some interesting responses. There was almost 
consensus that the three churches in this collaborative ministry were cordial but did 


not work together intentionally. Below are some responses framing the post-test 


en « 


@ Do the three AME Churches on John’s Island have an intentional bond of 
working together on ministry projects and issues? 0 Yes 12 No 


e What are some of the areas that you would like to see the three churches work 
toward? Nine persons cited tutoring/school work help. Ten persons cited 
mentoring for students. Six persons said economic development on the island. 
Five persons said worship, and four said bibie study opportunities. 


e “What is meant by collaborative ministry?” Nine responded “working 
together.” 


e “How will collaborative ministry enrich the peoples’ lives?” Three said that 
people could learn from one another and two said fellowship experiences. 
Several persons did not respond to this question. 


e Do you know any biblical models of collaborative ministry? Two pointed to 
the disciples working together; three referenced Paul and Silas working 
together. 


@ Do you know any denominational models of collaborative ministry in the 
AME church? Seven people pointed to the Episcopal/connectional aspect of 
the churches being united while four spoke of the denomination’s support of 
colleges both in America and Africa. 


@ What strengths does St. James Church have in leading collaborative ministry? 
Five pointed out that this church has the largest membership and the largest 
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membership of the three churches in this collaborative project. 
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e What are some of the missional needs of the people on the island? Eight 
persons spoke to bringing persons to Christ. Five pointed out the need for 
jobs. Six pointed to helping students in school. 


Will the sermon series on the subject of collaborative ministry be helpful to 
you? Twelve persons said yes. 


e Willa bible study series on the subject of collaborative ministry be helpful to 
you? Twelve persons said yes. 


e What is your understanding of a covenant? Eight persons spoke of covenants 
that God made with people. Three wrote a definition of God and the nation or 
a person agreeing to something (see Appendix D). 
These responses came from the members of St. James AME Church. The other two 
churches had six and five persons fill out the forms. They decided that they wanted to 


hold on to these surveys and run a more extensive survey at a later time to get a 


greater understanding and appreciation of this process at their respective churches. A 
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few of the members of these two churches felt unc 
that would be given to another church. They did not voice any suspicious of the host 
church. Rather, they chose to give an overview of the collective responsive. This 
reluctance, however, did not filter into their excitement about the collaborative 
ministry itself. These persons on the project team were committed to this process and 
this was evident in their overall attendance and participation. They did, however, 
share some of the responses of these surveys. This researcher cannot give an accurate 
assessment of the responses without the benefit of having these surveys; however, he 


can say that based on their sharing the responses were very similar to those of St. 


James. 


Outcome 

This writer feels that this collaborative ministry launch got off to a good start. 
The measure of participation was great from all three churches. It probably helped 
that most of those persons on the committee knew each other. The outcome of this 
project can be viewed in two primary ways: immediate action and short-term goals 
and objectives. The immediate action was apparent in two ways. First, the writer led 
the St. James AME Church in church support for the project, educating the church 
about the need of the project and leading a sermon and bible study series on the 
subject of collaboration. The writer was also able to get the pastors and two other 
churches of the AME Church tradition on the island to agree to be a part of this 
covenant ministry. All three churches came together to have a collaborative launch 
worship service one Sunday evening. This is an achievement in itself in that prior to 
this point, the only collaborative activity that these chur nes shared was a joint 
Thanksgiving Eve worship service of St. James and Calvary AME Church. 

The second outcome of the project was the issue of the short-term goals and 
objectives. These goals included establishing a project team and this came to fruition 
in the JIAMECC Ministry Team. It also manifested itself in the organization of the 
three satellite ministries: St. James Food/Clothing Satellite Ministry, Calvary 
Computer Lab Satellite Ministry and Greater St. John Tutorial Lab Satellite Ministry. 
Each church made available space, resources and supplies. The goals and objectives 
of these three ministries were not set by the host church of these ministries but by the 
JIAMECC Ministry Team. The primary staffing of these satellite ministries came 


about by the efforts by JIAMECC as well. This team thought that not to do so was to 
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single out each ministry to be staffed by the members of each respective church. This 
project team was intentional in getting persons from other churches to be a part of the 
ministry at the satellite church thus assuring a measure of true collaboration. 
Presently, each of these ministries is moving forth with a degree of excitement. It is 
necessary to have a conclusion date for the project for the purpose of this document. 
The date for this was December 9, 2012. The biggest task is yet to come. That is one 
of sustainability. It is one of the JAMECC team continuing in the vein o 


collaborating and teamwork. 


CHAPTER SIX 
REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
The collaborative ministry project of the three African Methodist Episcopal 
Churches on John’s Island, South Carolina, is a living reality. Though this writer is 
the one who initiated it, credit is given to God for its unfolding. This work is one that 


is rooted in Scripture. Jesus, the High Priest, prayed that his disciples might be one as 
he and God are one. This oneness is confessed in the church council’s many creeds. 
A glaring reality is that many churches, even those in the same denomination, are silos 
unto themselves. Some may participate with another church for an annual worship 
service usually associated with Thanksgiving, New Year’s Eve, Ash Wednesday or 
Good Friday. Some churches in cities or counties come together in their participation 
of ministerial councils or alliances. Some of these groups have ministries that support 
shelters, scholarships, worship events and other activities. Many times these activities 
have few persons attending. This writer can say, based on his own experiences that 
very few churches — both pastors and the laity - actually participate in these ministries. 


How then is the church to respond to the command of being one, to the possibilities of 


having collaborative ministries? 


St. James, Calvary and Greater St. John have risen to the challenge of 
collaboration. The writer believes that a common heritage, denominational affiliation, 


familiarity and proximity were factors that were in favor of this becoming a reality. 
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This project unfolded in a short period of time and without any setbacks. The writer 
regrets that two of the churches in this endeavor did not have twelve persons to fill out 
the pre- and post-test surveys and that they were unwilling to release the surveys that 


were filled out even though he was given a summary of the comments. 


The formation of John’s Island African Methodist Episcopal Church Council 
(JIAMECC) was paramount in the unfolding of this project and it sustainability. The 
members of this committee are committed that this collaboration is more than a 
project. It looked upon this work as something needful to enrich the lives of the 
people in all three churches and the people of John’s Island. They viewed this project 


as the work of Christian discipleship. 


A challenge for JIAMECC was establishing a calendar for the collaborative 
work for the 2013 calendar year. Time ran out on the completion of the project date 
for writing purposes before a calendar could be completed. This would require a 
presentation to the official boards of all three churches. This would also involve 


developing a ministry action plan for this collaborative ministry that involved not only 


staffing and operations but also funding. 


The tutorial lab has the infrastructure and capacity to increase the participation 
in this ministry. One obvious note is that not every child who needs this program will 
attend. The tutorial lab leaders are working on strategies to develop a separate 
component for the three standardized tests that the state of South Carolina requires and 


focus on training sessions throughout the year for students and parents in preparation 


for these tests. There is even talk among this component about organizing itself into a 


501c3 organization. This may help in obtaining funds and other resources such as 
computers and books for this ministry. This ministry also has the capacity to reach out 
to students who are not members of the JAMECC. Some of the teachers in these 
three churches, both retired and active, have expressed an interest in expanding the 


tutorial lab for this initiative. There seems at present to be more excitement among 


this possibility than the tutoring. 


The computer lab is being encouraged to discuss adding an adult component to 
its training and facilitation. Throughout the country many organizations are offering 
classes for middie-age persons to take computer classes. This computer lab initiative 
is exploring how this can be added into its planning for the year 2013. The 
food/clothing pantry ministry is considering making its site as an extension ministry 
for the food bank in Charleston. Of the three satellite ministries, it serves fewer 
persons. By collecting the food and clothing and transferring it to the food bank and 


homeless shelter in the county, more persons would be served. 


If the writer were to start this program anew in another area, he would 
probably try to do some things differently. First, he would try to get the JIAMECC to 
be larger. Presently, it has two members from each church and the churches’ pastors. 


At times, there were only four persons at a few meetings. By having a larger 


committee, each meeting would probably have more people in attendance and have 
more input. Suggestions would also be made to involve some at-large members to this 


committee who lived in the community but were not members of the three churches. 


Another suggestion would be to have a joint (all churches involved) bible study on 
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collaborative ministry. It would be good if the preachers from all of the churches 
could collaborate on the biblical texts and sermon topics for collaboration at the same 


time. This may prove difficult; however, a joint bible study has possibilities. 


This writer learned so much in moving forward with this project. It was a 
labor of love in that he is so committed as to how the many churches can act toward 
being one. One of the things that he shared with JIAMECC is that another component 


be added to the existing three-satellite ministry and collaborative projects with the 


pet 


schools and library. That ministry would be a “worship/study council.” Perhaps this 
component could be responsible for coordinating some opportunities for collaborative 
worship and study for not only the three churches in this ministry but to work toward 
involving other churches in its ministry scope. These are possibilities and ways that 


the people of faith can work collaboratively and foster some aspects of the “oneness” 


in Jesus’ name. 


APPENDIX A 


CENSUS DATA OF JOHN’S ISLAND 


Census Data John’s Island 


Ethnicity and Gender 


e African American 
e Asian or Pacific Islander 
e Indian 


@ Mixed Races 


e Others 
e White 
e Female 
e Male 


Popuiation by Educational Levei 


*« High School or less 
® High School Graduate 
e Bachelors of Arts Degree 


« Graduate Degrees 


to 18 Years Old 

¢ 19 to 24 Years Old 
@ 25 to 39 Years Old 
¢ 40 to 64 Years Old 


@ 6 Years Old or Under 
4 


« 65 Years Old or Over 
Household Income Leveis 
2 Less than $30,000 


* $30,000 to $74,999 
e $75,000 to $149,000 


e] 


4,487 (33% 
66 

52 

140 (1%) 
371 (3%) 
8,568 (63%) 
7,103 (52%) 
6,674 (48%) 


ive) 

Go 
« 

we 


2,139 (22%) 
4,012 (41%) 
2,328 (24%) 
1,194 (12%) 


1,095 (8%) 
2,101 (15%) 
908 (7%) 

2,456 (18%) 
5,164 (37%) 


2,053 (15%) 


2,043 (38%) 
2,024 (38%) 
966 (18%) 


$150,000 or More 


Household Type by Children Present 


& 


e 


1 Person Household 

Female Householder with Children 
Female Householder without Children 
Male Householder with Children 
Male Householder without Children 
Married Couple with Children 
Married Couples without Children 
Non-family Households 


Owner vs. Renter Occupancy 


@ 


Owner Occupied 


Renter Occupied 


336 (6%) 


1,076 (20%) 
281 (5%) 
294 (5%) 

94 (2%) 
210 (4%) 
1,077 (20%) 
2,105 (39%) 
232 (4%) 


4,583 (85%) 
794 (15%) 
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St. James African Methodist Episcopal Church Membership Data 


Membership Size 135 
Average Attendance in Sunday Worship 80 
Sunday Average Attendance 35 
Sunday School Classes 4 


Boards and Organizations 


Steward Board (church’s governing board) 
Trustees (property) 

Finance Committee (made up by stewards and trustees) 
Missionary Board 

Christian Education Department 

Lay Organization 

Stewardess Board (prepare altar for communion) 
Class Leaders Group (six) 

Sons of Allen (men’s group} 

Pulpit Aid Board 

Choirs (three) 


Ushers 


Age Categories 


One to Twelve Years Old 28 
Righteen to Thirty-Five Old 21 
Thirty-Six to Fifty-Nine 4] 
Sixty and Older 45 


Greater St. John African Methodist Episcopal Church 


Membership Data (Taken from the membership role of the church) 


Membership----335 
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e Sunday School Classes---4 


e Stewards Board (Church’s governing body) 

2 Trustees (property) 

e Finance Committee (made up by stewards and trustees) 
e Missionary Board 

* Christian Education Department 

e Lay Organization 

e Stewardess Board (prepare altar for communion) 
e Class leaders (14) 

e Sons of Allen 

e Pulpit Aide Board 

e Choirs (5) 


e Ushers 


Age Categories 
e One to Twelve Years Oid-----47 
e Eighteen to Thirty-Five----80 
© Thirty-Six to Fifty —Nine---69 


e Sixty and Older----139 


Calvary African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Membership Data (Taken from the membership role of the church) 


e Membership—é85 

® Average Attendance in Sunday Worship—62 
« Sunday School classes—4 

e Class Leaders—5 


e Choirs -3 


a 
No 
No 


Boards and Organizations 


e Stewards Board (Church’s governing body) 

e Trustees (property) 

e Finance Committee (made up by stewards and trustees) 
e Missionary Board 

@ Christian education Department 

e Lay Organization 

¢ Stewardess Board (prepare altar for communion) 
e Class leaders (14) 

e Sons of Allen 

e Pulpit Aide Board 

e Choirs (5) 

e Ushers 
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10. 


PRE-SURVEY QUESTIONS 


Collaborative Ministry of the AME Churches of Johus Island, South Carolina 


- +1 


Do the three AME Churches of John’s Isiand have an intentional bond of 
working together on ministry projects and issues? Yes No 


if so, name some. 
a. 
b. 
c. 


What are some of the areas that you would like to see the three churches work 
toward? 


aS 


- 


What is meant by the expression “collaborative ministry?” 


How will collaborative minisirv enrich the people’s lives on John’s Island? 


Do you know of any biblical models of collaborative ministry in the bibie? 


Yes No 


aL 


If so, what/who are they? 


Do you know of any denominational models of collaborative ministry in the 
AME Church? 


What strengths does St. James AME Church have in leading a collaborative 
ministry with the other two churches on the island? 


What strengths does Calvary AME Church have in leading a collaborative 
ministry with the other two churches on the island? 


11. 


— 
No 


— 
es) 


What strengths does St, John AME Church have in leading a collaborative 
ministry with the other two churches on the Island? 


What are some of the missional needs of the people on the island? 


Will a sermon series on the subject collaborative ministry be helpful to you in 
better understanding God’s purpose for the church in collaborative ministry? 
Yes No 


Will a bible study series on the subject collaborative ministry be helpful to you 
in better understanding God’s purpose for the church in collaborative ministry? 


__ Yes ___No 


ms) 
ise 
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POST-TEST SURVEY 


Do the three AME Churches on John’s Isiand have an intentional bond of 
working together on ministry projects and issues? 0 Yes 12 No 


What are some of the areas that you would like to see the three churches work 
toward? Nine persons cited tutoring/school work help. Ten persons cited 
mentoring for students. Six persons said economic development on the 
island. Five persons said worship, and four said bible study opportunities. 


“What is meant by collaborative ministry?” Nine responded “working 
together.” 


“How will collaborative ministry enrich the peoples’ lives?” Three said that 
people could learn from one another and two said fellowship experiences. 
Several persons did not respond to this question. 


Do you know any biblical models of collaborative ministry? Two pointed to 
the disciples working together; three referenced Paul and Silas working 
together. 


Do you know any denominational models of collaborative ministry in the 
AME church? Seven people pointed to the Episcopal/connectional aspect of 
the churches being united while four spoke of the denomination’s support of 
colleges both in America and Africa. 


What strengths does St. James Church have in leading collaborative 


ministry? Five pointed out that this church has the largest membership and 
the largest membership of the three churches in this collaborative project. 


What are some of the missional needs of the people on the island? Eight 
persons spoke to bringing persons to Christ. Five pointed out the need for 
jobs, Six pointed to helping students in school. 


Will the sermon series on the subject of collaborative ministry be helpful to 
you? Twelve persons said yes. 


Will a bible study series on the subject of collaborative ministry be helpful to 
Y v y 
you ? Twelve persons said yes. 


What is your understanding of a covenant? Eight persons spoke of covenants 
that God made with people. Three wrote a definition of God and the nation 
or a person agreeing to something (see Appendix D). 
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Mission Statement for Collaborative Ministry 
St. James African Methodist Episcopal Church 
July 12, 2012 


“Working together for collaborative ministry to do together what each of us could not 
do well alone.” 
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Sermon One: Rebuilding the Wall: A Collaborative Effort 
Nehemiah 4;1-9 

Introduction: At the center of many biblical narratives is God who is calling upon an 
individual or nation to do some particular work. At times the directive comes about 
because of some longing in the heart of a faithful servant. In this case, it was 
Nehemiah. Nehemiah, a Jew in exile, had the distinguished position of servant 
(cupbearer) to the King. Visitors to Susa informed him of the disrepair of the 
Jerusalem walls. This news perplexed and upset him so much that the king allowed 
him to return to Jerusalem. Upon returning he inspected the ruins, called an assembly 
of the people and started a project to rebuild the walls. 


This popular passage of scripture lends itself to many themes. Numbered among them 
is one of collaboration. 


A. God put in Nehemiah’s heart to go and rebuild the wails. 


Pee | 


B. Nehemiah made a presentation of the need to the people. 


C. The people came together to do collaboratively what neither of them could 
do alone. 


R 


Sermon Two: Collaboration Begins with Two 
Matthew 18:19-20 


“Again, truly I tell you, if two of you agree on earth about anything you ask, it will be 
done for you by my Father in heaven. For where two or three are gathered in my 
name, I am there among them.” 
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Bible Study One 
Nehemiah 4:1-9 
This popular passage of Scripture lends itself to many themes. Numbered among 


them is one of collaboration. 


I. The SORROW of prayer (vs 4). Prayer was designed to be a glad 

communion with God; but sin has embittered it. Now it is often suffused with 
tears; but it will soon rejoice in God. Hannah's prayerful sorrow soon became 
her prophetic song. The sorrows of prayer are more joyous than the rejoicings 


of sin. 


Il. The IMPORTUNITY of prayer (vs 5). Nehemiah besought God to hear his 
prayer; his whole being was engaged in his devotion. Sorrow makes men 


eamest; things spiritual must be earnestly sought. 


Ill. The THEOLOGY of prayer. True prayer has a right conception of the 


Divine character that one sees in see in God. 


All true prayer is based on a right conception of the Deity; the more we know 
of God, the more true and acceptable will our worship become. This outline 


was based on an outline in the PC Study Bible Commentary. 


IV. The DURATION of prayer (vs. 6). Nehemiah prayed day and night. We 
must pray without ceasing. "I will not let thee go, except thou bless me" (Gen 


32:26). 


V. The CONFESSIONS of prayer (vss 6, 7). 


uw 
B 


requests. 


Matthew 18:19-29 


conditions. What are some of the conditions? Sincerity, culture and unity are some of 
these conditions. What is meant by each of these? 

Sincerity 

Culture 

Unity 


Jesus’ presence is accompanied by power. 


e This presence comes out of a sense of agreement. How is this so? 
« What are the things we are called to agree upon? 

e What happens in the absence of agreement? 

« What is the purpose of this promised power? 


e How is this collaboration similar to this prayer of where two or three are 


gathered? 


These questions served as the basis of the bible study for session two. 


 W. Clarkson, P.C Study Bible Software, \HOMILIES\Nehemiah\Chapter One\Homilies By 
U.S. Exell\i:4-11 -- Piety And Prayer - 


COVENANT OF CHURCHES 


1 
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Covenant of JIAMECC 


Believing that God is calling St. James African Methodist Episcopal Church, Calvary 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and Greater St. John African Methodist 
Episcopal Church to a collaborative ministry embodying the High Priestly Prayer of 
Jesus that we might be one, therefore resolve to work collaboratively through 
JIAMECC to establish and foster ministries on John’s Island, to practice discipleship, 
to enrich the lives of the people, and to engage in Christian ministry. 
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